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lish monk and scholar, Bede (672-735) began his edu- 
. a monastery at the age of seven. At nineteen, he took 
orders and later was ordained priest. 


»k full advantage of the comprehensive library and other 
nal opportunities at the monastery. He became one of 
most scholars of his day, and is known as the “Father 
ish History.” His Ecclesiastical History of England is 
2 source of information of early England. In addition 
cientific and historical works, Bede was also a theo- 
riter. He prepared commentaries on the Scripture, using 
<s of Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and Gregory as re- 
raterials. 


mporary letter tells us that Bede spent his last days, as 
he rest of his life, in devotion, study, and teaching. His 
< was to dictate a translation of the Gospel of John into 
acular (see cover picture). 


he was often called “The Venerable Bede,” some author- 
uired the false idea that he lived to a great age. How- 
ests of his day were commonly given the title of “Ven- 
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The right to free reading of the Scriptures was won 
the hard way. On February 11, 1526, before St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, biblical translations by Wycliffe, 


Tyndale, and Luther were publicly burned, on the order 
of Cardinal Wolsey. (Schoenfeld Collection from Three 


Lions.) 


Modern Biblical Scholarship 


By William F. Stinespring 


Professor of Old Testament, The Divinity School, Duke University 


In a former article (ADULT TEACHER, October, 
1948), we attempted to sketch briefly the progress 
of biblical scholarship from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity down to the Reformation, with a few re- 
marks about the pattern of more recent studies. It 
was seen that modern biblical studies may be divided 
into the textual, the literary, and the historical. 
Mention was also made of the archaeological ap- 
proach, although it is really only a division of the 
historical. 


Basic to all attempts at interpreting the Bible to 
the modern world is the work of textual scholars. 
Ardent investigators have searched the whole world 
for manuscripts, and, in the case of the New Testa- 
ment, have succeeded in finding older manuscripts 
and thus in giving us a much better Greek text 
than Erasmus had in 1516 or the King James trans- 
lators in 1611. 

Some of the more famous New Testament manu- 
Scripts are Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth cen- 
tury, published in 1786; Codex Sinaiticus of the 
fourth century, published defectively in 1857 and 
accurately in 1889-90. Also noteworthy are the 
Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Pauline Epistles, 


discovered in 1931, dated by scholars at about 
A.D. 200; and a fragment of the Gospel of John, dis- 
covered in 1935, dated by scholars in the first half 
of the second century, i.e. about A.D. 125. 


In contrast to these great discoveries, it may be 
recalled that the Greek text underlying the King 
James Version was based on a few inferior manu- 
scripts, none earlier than the ninth century. Thus 
the Greek texts underlying the more recent transla- 
tions differ in more than 5,000 places from the King 
James text. However, many of these new readings 
are of slight significance. Many of them are omis- 
sions, testifying to rather wholesale additions to the 
text that were made from time to time by devoutly 
interested scribes and readers. 


Here we have a characteristic difference between 
ancient and modern practice. Ancient readers and 
copyists often felt free to make additions and com- 
ments. The next copyist, not wishing to lose any- 
thing valuable, copied these additions into the 
text. We today would not dare to tamper thus with 
an author’s work. When we wish to comment or 
expand, we do so separately and under our own 
name, and no one would dare to introduce such mat- 








ter into the text of any author, ancient or mod 
Hence recent scholarship has made our New Te 
ment shorter by freeing it of these later accreti 
Also, in some cases difficult passages have 
cleared up, while in other passages the older r 
ings are more difficult, and later readings seer 
be attempts to correct or improve the puzzling 1 

In the Old Testament, textual change has | 
much less marked. There is really only one f 
of Hebrew-Aramaic text, the so-called Maso. 
text. Any significant changes that are made r 
be made on the basis of the ancient versions, 
ticularly the Greek, the Latin, and the Syriac. 
recent improvements in the translation of the 
Testament are much greater in number and sig 
cance than in the New Testament because n 
has been learned about the Hebrew language thr« 
such sciences as Assyriology and comparative 
mitic philology. Moreover, archaeology has tai 
us so much about the ancient Oriental backgr« 
from which the Old Testament sprang that we 
often now decide between conflicting interpretat 
on the basis of inherent probability. 


Literary study goes beyond the mere literal 
verbal matters of text and translation. It seek 
know the identity of the author or authors, the t 
and place of composition, the sources used, the 
tention of the writer in terms of his own day, 
type of literature, whether poetry or prose, and o1 
such questions. To provide answers to all such g 
tions is often difficult or impossible, since anc 
methods of composition were so different from 
modern methods. In ancient times there was 
emphasis on the exact identity of an author, and 
concept of plagiarism as a reprehensible act ha 
existed. Ancient authors often incorporated sou 
verbatim without giving any credit to their prede 
sors. Footnotes were unknown. Writers would 
together whole books consisting mainly of und: 
mented quotations with a few connective sente! 
here and there. Modern scholars usually refe 
such writers as editors rather than authors. A 
after a book was composed, it still suffered char 
and additions by copyists and commentators, 
noted above. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties caused by t! 
ancient practices, much progress has been mad 
answering the natural questions of modern read 
We can use the single question of authorship as 
example. 

Under the limitations of historical knowledg: 
the past it became a common practice to accept w 
out question the assignment of some notable n: 
as the author of a document, or even of a gr 
of writings. For example, it was generally acce} 
that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch. David 
reckoned the author of most, if not all, of the Psal 
Solomon was credited with the Wisdom Literati 
The man whose name appears at the head of e 
prophetic book was considered the author of all t 
it contains. In the New Testament, Paul was acce; 
as the author of all of the epistles except tl 
attributed to James, John, Peter, and Jude. ' 
four Gospels were taken as the work of the f 
disciples of Jesus—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and J« 

As a result of the patient efforts of reve 
students of the Scriptures, we are confident + 
Paul did write most of the epistles. It is gener 
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“Cranmer’s Great Bible,” presented to King Henry VIII 
in 1539, was the first Bible issued by the English Crown, 
with the aid of Archbishop Cranmer. The king then 
issued a decree giving his subjects freedom to read the 
Bible. (Schoenfeld Collection from Three Lions.) 


known now, however, that he was not the author of 
Hebrews nor, in their present form, of the “Pas- 
toral Epistles”—I and II Timothy and Titus. Luke 


- is recognized as the author of the third Gospel and 


the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. Just who was 
responsible for putting the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, and John into their final form is a question 
about which students of the New Testament 
differ widely. 


Since the Old Testament is more ancient and 
more Oriental than the New Testament, we are not 
surprised to find that the study of the Scriptures 
has brought more changes in popular notions about 
it. Instead of being the work of one author, we now 
know that the Pentateuch is a compilation from 
various sources that were written from time to time 
during the long course of Israel’s history in Pal- 
estine after the time of Moses. In the time of Moses, 
the Hebrew language was not yet in use by the 
Israelites. They took it over from the Canaanites 
after the entrance into Palestine. We may believe, 
however, that the Decalogue and other brief legal 
formulas go back to Moses. 

Psalms and Proverbs, like the Pentateuch, were 
not struck off in a short time by single authors. 
Rather, they are composite works, the composition 
of which extended over a long period of time. How- 
ever, just as we can recognize a small Mosaic kernel 
of the Pentateuch, so also it is possible to conceive 
of a Davidic kernel of the Psalms and a Solomonic 
kernel of Proverbs. Yet none of these kernels, Mo- 
saic, Davidic, or Solomonic, can be identified with 
certainty. 
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With regard to the prophets, we are much more 
sure of our ground. Most of the so-called minor 
prophets were written or dictated, at least in part, 
by the men whose names they bear. Jonah, how- 
ever, is a book about a little known prophet by an 
unknown author, who was nevertheless one of the 
greatest religious spirits of all time. The Books 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel contain the genuine 
work of these prophets, although much later material 
has been added. In the case of the Book of Isaiah, 
there is included in chapters 40 through 66, the en- 
tire work of a great anonymous prophet, sometimes 
called the Second Isaiah or the Great Unknown. 
Some scholars divide this material into Second 
Isaiah, chapters 40 through 55, and Third Isaiah, 
chapters 56 through 66. But even in chapters 1 
through 39 there are sections that have been added 
by later editors. The genuine utterances of Jere- 
miah were expanded by a biographer, with many 
additions besides. The Book of Ezekiel apparently 
passed through the hands of an editor who was 
almost as much a personality in his own right as 
Ezekiel himself. It has also been determined that 
the prophets wrote mostly in poetry rather than 
prose. 


Daniel is now recognized not as a book of proph- 
ecy at all, but as an apocalypse, a type of writ- 
ing identified by its own characteristic philosophy 
of history. Indeed, many minds in ancient Israel 
were seeking to explain the ways of God in terms 
of what we might call a religious philosophy of his- 
tory. The great and pre-exilic prophets saw that 
Israel had sinned, and they proclaimed that God 
would punish and even if necessary destroy the once 
Chosen People. The postexilic prophets, seeing that 
Israel had been dreadfully punished, but not extermi- 
nated, proclaimed that Israel (now called the Jews) 
remained the Chosen People, had received sufficient 
punishment, and would rise again to great power 
and influence. But the Better Time, of which men 
are always dreaming, did not arrive. So prophecy 
changed to apocalypse, which had less faith in the 
normal processes of history. Its pattern of history 
was something like this: persecution of the right- 
eous, intense suffering, miraculous divine interven- 
tion, the New Age. Thus did the faithful comfort 
themselves with the thought that the worse their 
suffering, the nearer the divine intervention that 
would sweep away as though by magic their enemies 
and all human troubles. The New Testament also 
has its apocalypse, the Book of Revelation. 

The conscientious modern interpreter must put 
the Bible in its proper context. The real historical 
worth of the Bible is now appreciated for the first 
time: it is by all odds the most important histor- 
ical source-document for our knowledge of the Near 
East, and without it we would know next to nothing 
about one of the most important phases of human 
history. 

The Gospel of Mark and the Book of Acts are, 
today, universally recognized as prime historical 
Source materials. The authors of the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke drew upon Mark for the basic 
outline of the life of Jesus and for much of their 
narrative, Their greatest contribution is found in 
their preservation of the sayings of Jesus. We do 
not turn to the Gospel of John so much for bio- 
graphical data as for an interpretation of the faith 


of the early church. This Gospel helps us understand 
what the Christians who lived around the year A.D. 
100 believed about Jesus. 


In the Old Testament, the legal portions of the 
Pentateuch are a valuable record of laws promul- 
gated, not by Moses but, from time to time through- 
out the history of Israel. The early narratives of 
the Pentateuch preserve for us the stories that the 
Israelites told to account for the history of their 
fathers. After we come to Abraham, and, particu- 
larly after we reach the time of Moses, the Old 
Testament story grows increasingly valuable as a 
source book of history. 


The Books of Chronicles are now known to be 
late. They depend upon the Books of Samuel and 
Kings somewhat as Matthew and Luke depend upon 
Mark, except that they were written at a time much 
later than their sources and hence their independent 
testimony is less valuable. Ezra and Nehemiah be- 
long with I and II Chronicles to make up a single 
work. They are particularly valuable because they 
embody the personal memoirs of men who played 
important parts in the events they describe. 


First and II Samuel and I and II Kings, on the 
other hand, may be considered the historical heart 
of the Old Testament. They are, to be sure, ancient 
works, not written primarily as histories in the 
modern sense. But they nevertheless furnish a 
solid basis for what has been called the History of 
the Hebrew Commonwealth, from Saul and David 
to Zedekiah, the last king of Judah. Thanks to this 
source, we still know the history of Israel and Judah 
better than we know the history of Egypt, Assyria, 
or Babylonia, in spite of all the archaeological and 
historical researches into the histories of these other 
ancient Near Eastern civilizations. 


The authors of the Books of Samuel and Kings 
remain unknown; but we have learned that anonym- 
ity is a trait of biblical writers, and that a bibli- 
cal book is to be judged not by attachment to a great 
name, but by greatness of content. 
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Unity in Diversity 


THE theory of contradictions within the New 
Testament has been shown to be an invention which 
arose because the critics read their own “modern” 
ideas into the Gospel accounts of Jesus’ preaching. 
The picture which historical criticism presents is 
not one of diversity without unity, but of unity in 
diversity. The diversity is obvious. The Synoptic 
Gospels, John, Paul, Hebrews, and so on, represent 
complementary types of New Testament teaching. 
But in the midst of this diversity the fundamental 
unity stands secure. The New Testament message 
is an indivisible unity and has a definite content 
throughout. Its center is Christ as Kyrios and the 
new age, the new aeon, which has come through him 
and his work. There is no contradiction here be- 
tween Jesus and his disciples, but rather a clear and 
indisputable continuity. The apostles did not in- 
vent a new religion with Christ as the center. As 
far as we can go back to Jesus’ own preaching, we 
find that his message is inseparable from his own 
person.—From The Faith of the Christian Church, 
by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 1948. Used by 
permission. 
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Associate ! 


As a teacher of adults you are engaged, 
sense, in professional work. True, you are not 
for teaching except in the coin of spiritual gr« 
Nevertheless, you are a member of a key profes 

Doctors, lawyers, ministers, and other p1 
sional persons dare not stop reading. They r 
tain personal libraries because they cannot 
time to go to some public library every time 
need a book. So it should be with church-s: 
teachers. Every wide-awake teacher wants to 
up a professional library and use it. Limited f 
necessarily make this a gradual process; but 
the course of several years, buying a new book « 
few months, a church-school teacher can accum 
a valuable professional library that will help 
grow in skill and confidence. (Often the clas 
teaches will be happy to buy books its men 
know he can use in his work. So let your class } 
that you need books of comparatively perma 
value and that you do not care for the cai 
illustration type of book or the uniform-lesson 
nuals.) Some of the books of most enduring w 
are by no means recent. 

How go about building a professional libr 
This article, though not containing an exhau 
bibliography, may help at this point: 


Christian Education in General 

First, you should want to know something a 
Christian education in general—history, basic 
ciples, new trends, late developments. Choose f 
among such books as: 

The Rise of Christian Education, by Lewi 
Sherrill; $2.50. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education, by Ge 


A. Coe; $2.50. 
Christ and Christian Education, by W. C. Boy 
$1.00. 


Can Religious Education Be Christian? by } 
rison Elliott; $3.00. ; 

Experience and Education, by John Dewey; $ 

The Educational Work of the Church, by N 
C. Harner; $1.50. 


The Study of Adult Life 
This is a neglected field of study, though sev 
basic books are out of print. Only one recent b 
so far as the writer knows, is available in 
field. It is: 
Understanding Adults, by Donald Rex Gorh 
cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 


Teaching Methods 
In general teaching methods in religious ed 


tion are discussed in these four books by Fra: 


Cole McLester: 
Our Pupils and How They Learn; 50 cents. 
Achieving Christian Character; 75 cents. 
Teaching in the Church School; 75 cents. 
What Is Teaching? 50 cents. 


More particularly in the field of adult educa 
are these books on teaching methods: 


Creative Group Education, by S. R. Slavson; $3.00. 

The Process of Group Thinking, by Harrison 
Elliott; $3.00. (This is one of the most important 
books for adult-class teachers. ) 

Handbook for Discussion Leaders, by J. Jeffrey 
Auer and Henry Lee Ewbank; $1.75. 


In a somewhat specialized field this is recom- 
mended: 

Leading Parents’ Groups, by Evelyn M. Duvall 
and Sylvanus M. Duvall; 50 cents. 


If drama and visual education come under the 
heading of teaching methods (and why not?) here 
are three books that may belong in your personal 
library: 

Conscience on Stage, by Harold Ehrensperger; 
$2.50. 

Visual Aids in the Church, by William L. Rogers 
and Paul H. Vieth; $2.00. 

Audio-Visual! Methods in Teaching, by Edgar 


Dale; $4.50. 
The Bible 


Obviously an adult-class teacher will want to 
possess, in addition to the Bible itself, in the King 
James and the newer versions (Moffatt, Goodspeed, 
Weymouth, Twentieth Century, Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament), some good books 
of Bible introduction and explanation. Here are a 
few of the most useful: 

The Living Bible, by W. C. Bower; $1.50. 

The Story of the Bible, by E. J. Goodspeed; $2.25. 

The Old Testament: Its Making and Meaning, by 
H. Wheeler Robinson; $2.50. 

The Old Testament: Its Form and Purpose, by 
Lindsay B. Longacre; $2.00. . 

Prophetic Religion, by J. Philip Hyatt; $2.00. — 

Introduction to the New Testament, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed; $4.00. 

The New Testament: Its Making and Meaning, 
by Albert E. Barnett; $2.50. 

The Earliest Gospel, by Frederick C. Grant; $2.50. 

The Spiritual Gospel, by W. A. Smart; $1.50. 

The Life of Jesus, by Harris Franklin Rall; $1.25. 

The Teachings of Jesus, by Harris Franklin Rall; 
75 cents. 

A New Testament History, by Harris Franklin 
Rall; $2.00. 

Paul: A Biography, by Edgar J. Goodspeed; $2.75. 

Paul for Everyone, by Chester Warren Quimby; 
$2.00. 

The Modern Use of the Bible, by Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; $2.50. 

Bible Manners and Customs, by George M. 
Mackie; $2.25. 

Encyclopedia of Bible Life, by Madeleine S. and 
J. Lane Miller; $4.95. 

“A Guide for Bible Readers” is available in cheap, 
paper-bound form. It is required for study by 
prospective ministers of The Methodist Church. 
The series has eight volumes: 

The Books of the Law, by Walter G. Williams; 
75 cents. 
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The Books of History, by John H. Hicks; 75 cents. 

The Prophets, by William G. Chanter; 75 cents. 

Poetry and Wisdom, by Elmer A. Leslie; 75 cents. 

The Synoptic Gospels, by Montgomery J. Shroyer; 
75 cents. 

The Letters of Paul, by Albert E. Barnett; 75 
cents. 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by Edward 
P. Blair; 75 cents. 

The Fourth Gospel and Later Epistles, by John 
Knox; 75 cents. 


An up-to-date commentary on the Bible is an in- 
dispensable tool for adult-class teachers. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press is now in the process of producing 
a complete Bible commentary in several volumes. 
Meanwhile there is a useful one-volume commentary 
entitled : 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary; $7.50. 


Many others are hardly to be recommended be- 
cause they are not abreast of the findings of the 
soundest Bible scholarship. Beware of them. 

A good concordance of the Bible is a necessity. 
For the King James Version there are available: 

Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible; 
$8.75; with thumb index, $10.00. 

Cruden’s Complete Concordance; $3.00. 

For the American Standard Version of the Bible 
there is: 


Complete Concordance to the American Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible; $9.00. 


A good Bible atlas would be a real addition to a 
teacher’s library. There is none better than: 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
edited by George Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian 
Filson; $5.00. 


The Christian Faith 

From time to time it would be well to acquire a 
good book in the field of theology and doctrine. 
Among the best are: 

A Faith for Today, by Harris Franklin Rall; $1.75. 

The Christian Faith and Way, by Harris Franklin 
Rall; 50 cents. . 

Christianity, by Harris Franklin Rall; $3.00. 

The Faith by Which the Church Lives, by Georgia 
Harkness; $1.50. 

Understanding the Christian Faith, by Georgia 
Harkness; $1.75. 

Conflicts in Religious Thought, by Georgia Hark- 
ness; $2.50. 

The Theology of John Wesley, by William R. 
Cannon, Jr.; $2.50. 

Methodism in Belief and Action, by John M. 
Moore; $2.00. 


All the books in this list may be obtained from 
The Methodist Publishing House serving your ter- 
ritory.’ 

Don’t be alarmed by the length of the list, which 
is by no means complete. Many other books, other 
categories, could be added. The main point is: A 
teacher, who must be economical and still act on 
the assumption that books are as important as bread 
and potatoes, should acquire a book or two from 
each classification, read, mark, and inwardly digest 
them. 


On Well-Trodden Ways 


THE PSALMS, by Elmer A. Leslie;. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949; 448 pp.; $5.00. 


Wise business executives, in scouting for a new 
location for a store, make a careful check of the num- 
ber of persons who walk past a given intersection 
before deciding to locate on that corner. Wherever 
traffic runs heaviest, there we know there is some- 
thing that is of vital interest to masses of humanity. 

If you pick up a well-worn copy of the Bible, you 
are certain to discover telltale evidences of heavy 
traffic in certain portions. Place the Bible back 
down upon a table and let it fall open where it will, 
in most instances it will break open somewhere in 
the Book of Psalms. Take a look at the leaf edges 
as you hold it tightly closed in your hands, and you 
will find that same midsection stained and darkened 
with much fingering. Open the book again in the 
middle and you will find pages that are worn and 
fraying at the edges, stained and discolored by 
much handling. Very likely there will also be numer- 
ous heavy underlining of favorite passages. Clearly 
the Book of Psalms is one of the most precious por- 
tions of the Scriptures. 

Elmer A. Leslie, who has been for many years 
professor of Old Testament Literature at Boston 
University School of Theology, has poured the rich 
fruit of years of ripened scholarship into a fresh 
translation and interpretation of the Psalms. The 


book is arranged to indicate the kinds of devotional 
material which we find in the Psalms. There are 
hymns used in common worship, hymns used in cele- 
brating the new year, hymns that emphasize the 
revelation of God in nature, in history, and in the 
Law of Israel. There are hymns that were used in 
the formal liturgies of Hebrew worship, hymns for 
national and patriotic occasions, hymns of personal 
private devotion. There are hymns that voice the 
cry of the penitent, the anxiety of the sick, the con- 
cern of those who are unjustly accused by their 
enemies. There are songs of trust and wisdom. 

There is, also, an index in which the Psalms are 
listed in the order of their appearance in the Bible 
to help us locate the passage in which we are inter- 
ested. 

This volume should be found in every church- 
school library. Here is a rich additional resource for 
this quarter’s lessons in the International Lesson 
Series, and also in the Adult Bible Course. 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 


1Many churches have established libraries to help provide their teachers 
and workers with books related to their work. The Methodist Publishing 
House has inaugurated a Church Library Service to aid churches in 
establishing and operating these libraries. The Publishing House has 
available free copies of ‘‘Your Church Library,” a manual for librarians, 
and “The Bookshelf,” a booklet for church libraries. The Publishing 
House also carries library supplies for the convenience of churches and 
offers a 20 per cent discount on most books ordered for use in church 
libraries. Write to The Publishing House serving your territory for 
information. 








LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUS: 


HOW TO GET A 


By Ray Orr, Profess 


The pupils’ material for these discussions a) 
on pages 11-25 of the current issue of Adult St 
This course will continue through August, 
Grant S. Shockley, professor of Religious Edu 
at Clark College, Atlanta, Ga., writing the 
ing helps. 


July 3: The Importance of Gett 
Along With Others 


Your purposes for this lesson might be t 
the class members to understand how essen‘ 
is that they get along with others, what th 
ficulties that lie in the way of getting along m 
and, eventually, how they may learn to get 
with their fellows. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Conflicts in early times could be by-pass 
A. Abram and Lot parted ways 
B. Early settlers moved on to new lan 


II. Conflicts today are not easily dismissed 
A. Nations are now neighbors 
B. Races are thrown together 
C. Families are under strong pressures 
D. The Church is not free from stresses 


An effective way to open the session would 
state, as you see it, the purpose of the lesson. 
early in the period give a setting for the rea 
from the Bible and then have the portions re: 
some one person or give the gist of the refer 
in your own words. Make full use of Birney’s 
tions but lead up to each with some introdu 
remarks. 

Let us think of this matter of getting along 
others from various angles. To whom is it 
portant? 


I. It is important to you that you get along 
others. And it is important to me that I do like 
It is important to every person that he find the 
way to live. Each of us, with notable excep! 
seems to have an inborn desire to win a pla 
the affairs of men. This yen “to belong”’ is esse 
to our well-being. A little child learns in his ea 
years that he has his place and must be cot 
among the members of the family. Many chi 
frame their yearning with variations of a1 
question, “Do you like me?” One of the de: 


tragedies to befall any human being is to be : 


out of a group in which he wishes to find sec 
and recognition. That young teen-ager who wv 
like to give the impression that he is totally 

pendent retains a strong urge to belong. This 
not be apparent in the family circle, but it 
readily be discerned in other social groupings. 
the “crowd” go to the movies or a game or a p 
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ars and the adolescent boy or girl must go along or lose 
nt. face. 


ith We who are mature care very much how people 
zon regard us. We take our cue quite often from the 
ch- doings of the Joneses and, even though we may not 


do exactly as the Joneses do in all particulars, we 
are aware of the reaction of those around us to our 
attitudes, conduct, and appearances. “Social in- 
heritance” is a term quite generally applied to our 
patterns of behavior which result from our reaction 
to others. Is need for others a sign of weakness? 
Must people learn to get along with others, or is it 


I 


.~ a natural ability? Did Jesus evidence a need for 
f other persons? When? 

be II. The second party under consideration is the 
ng one with whom we get along. Not only is it im- 


portant to me that I get along with others but it is 
equally important to others that I get along with 
them. The current phobia seems to be one of in- 
fluencing people to like us without regard for what 
it does to them. To be liked may inflate my self- 
regard, but it should lead to a kindlier feeling on the 
part of others. Many persons today are lost socially. 
They have no one to befriend them or make them 
feel worth while. To them, everyone seems bent on 
his own pleasure or business. 
Not very many weeks ago I had an experience 
which is all too common: I visited a city church of 
to considerable size and, although I did not shrink from 
ite people, no one spoke to me, or even nodded, until 
gs the minister shook my hand in a most professional 
by manner as I was leaving. What if I had been living 
eg in that block of the city and had been looking for 
es- friendship? What if I had been driven to the church 
ry that day by some relentless force of misfortune? 
Fortunately, I had not. 
th Possibly one of the greatest contributions an adult 
m- class can make is that of seeking out others. It need 
not be done from a sense of duty nor in a patroniz- 
th ing manner, and it certainly should not be under- 


se. taken as a piece of case work. But a community 
ht sorely needs such a class as yours to demonstrate 
1s, to people in a simple and sincere way that some one 


in does care. Do churches always stand for friendli- 
ial ness? Are there any lonely people in your parish? 
st Do you have a class project in “caring”? 


ed III. One who acquires the practice of getting 
en along with others cannot confine the contagion of 
Id his spirit to himself and the other person; for those 
st all about will feel the warmth that radiates from 
ed such a person. Albert Schweitzer ministers to his 
ty friends in Africa, and he and they profit by that 
ld experience. The glow of his ministry does not stop 


e- there but thrills us, even though we have never seen 
ay his face nor felt the healing touch of his hands. 
uy In an agricultural town in the West stood 4 


et church of fair size and influence. An usher in that 
y, church was a farmer who liked people and was liked 

















by them. I do believe that some people came to 
church more to be greeted by that usher than to 
hear the sermon or the choir. That one man did 
more to leaven the lump of convention and uncon- 
cern than a whole battery of ushers in our large 
churches. His friendly nature was infectious, and 
the smiles that he brought to people’s faces did not 
erase easily. or quickly. 

Fellowship should be apparent in our churches. 
Faced as we are with dangers, imagined and real, 
the church should be a haven where one could find 
friends. This becomes a primary task. Does re- 
ligion drive us toward, or away from, people? Does 
religion in your community unite or divide? 

Turn to Matthew 23 and explain Jesus’ sayings. 
Are we justified in “putting people straight,” or 
possibly ‘speaking our minds”? 


July 10: Tensions and Their Effect 
Upon Human Relations 


Your class must realize that life does not flow 
smoothly, but that it is full of tensions and conflicts. 
Emotions arise and run wild with slight provocation. 
The class should seek for ways of resolving conflicts 
and channeling forceful emotions. The task of the 
Church in times of stress and strain needs constent 
restudying by such groups as yours. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Conflicts in early times were easily solved or 
avoided 
A. The same is true of primitive groups in 
modern times 


B. Our mechanized society is open to tensions 

1. Conflicts exist between ideal and actual 

a. Business ethics are opposed to re- 
ligious standards 

b. The laborer is mechanized like a 


machine 
c. Urbanization means depersonaliza- 
tion 
d. Racial and class tensions are ram- 
pant 
II. The Church can help achieve a sense of com- 


munity 

A. The friction between labor and manage- 
ment must be eliminated 

B. The social needs of people must be met 


A class undertaking a study of the effect of ten- 
sions ought to find very early in the discussion pe- 
riod a meaning of the word “tension” upon which 
the members can agree. The dictionary defines it 
as mental strain or nervousness and suggests the 
synonyms “tense” and “taut.” The state of tension 
is the opposite of that of being relaxed and at ease. 

There is a bodily reaction to mental strain. 
Muscles tighten and normal body functions are 
altered. One may laugh or cry very easily, and other 
emotions are generally unleashed. One under ten- 
sion may get sullen or become irritable and cross. 

It is very apparent that one is not at his best 
when under a heavy strain, although some individ- 
uals can increase the output of their labor when they 
are taut and excited. It is apparent that the body 
suffers from tensions and may in a short time break 
under the load. 

That which causes one person to grow tense and 


Here is just one witness to the failure of nations to get along with each other in a just and honorable fashion. 


(Horace Bristol from Three Lions.) 
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become distraught may not affect a second perso 
versely at all. Each has his own capacity for 
ries and fears. Therefore, much care shoul 
exercised in increasing the load of an indiv 
under a strain. Then, too, the ability of a ps 
to face difficulties may vary from time to tim: 
person in his twenties may be able to stand up u 
stress much better than he can at sixty. Do | 
betray a person who is tense or taut? What 7 
ical changes accompany tensions? Are the emo 
of a harried person “worn on the sleeve’? 

While we should not minimize the effect of 
sions on the person of an individual, we are 1 
concerned with their effect upon the individu: 
his social contacts. They tend to make it diff 
for him to get along with others. His judgme) 
usually impaired to the place where he cannot w 
matters thoroughly and arrive at unbiased cor 
sions. He is often preoccupied and finds it har 
keep his mind on matters other than those w 
disturb him. His sense of humor often sufi 
Why do some people, when under stress, refus 
participate in social affairs? Is unusual hilarit: 
ways a sign of no tensions? 

An uncommonly large number of tensions a 
today. in our business or professional lives. 
risks today are great, and the demands have | 
heavy. Supplies have been short and clients 
patrons have been exacting. The industrialist, 
professional man, the farmer, the wage-earner, 
the dealer have all faced hard decisions that h 
taken a heavy toll of health and peace. 

The home has been a place where many wor 
and fears have had their beginning. Improper 


insufficient housing, uncertain finances, buying « 


ficulties, and countless other problems have ari 


to vex the members of the family. All too of 
the family has been carrying the burden of busin 


trials as these matters were carried home from the 
office, the store, or the fields. Should the family know 
what the father faces in difficulties of his work? Is 
the church sufficiently aware of the strain and stress 
of modern life? 

The church has too often been a battleground 
where persons with raw and shattered nerves have 
carried their struggles. The message of the church 
has not always helped in solving problems which the 
people face. 

Ways of meeting and mastering tensions should 
be considered. If one is beset with perplexities, it 
is unwise to thrust them aside as of no importance. 
If they are real, they should be faced. One should 
face his problems with courage and hope. 

Find a place where you can truly relax. The home 
and the church should be such places. Many wives 
and children are today rendering invaluable serv- 
ices in taking the tenseness out of weary bodies and 
minds and many a church is offering recreation and 
relaxation to those who labor hard. 

Find persons who help relieve the strain or, if 
you have no need for such friends, become such a 
friend to some one. Jesus visited often in a certain 
home in Bethany where a brother and two sisters 
entertained him. That home was surely a harbor 
for him in time of storm. 

Why do some people feel that religion is a drug? 
Should business matters be ruled out in sermons? 
Does worrying show a lack of faith? Do your class 
discussions give people new hope and courage? 


July 17: Learning to Fit Into the 
Company of Others 


The lesson for today should reveal some of the 
benefits of being friendly with other persons and 
also some of the requirements for one who would 
be friendly. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Some individuals are natural friends 
A. Identical or complementary interests at- 
tract 


II. One should cultivate the art of “getting along” 
A. Make up for other person’s lacks 
1. Be willing to make sacrifices 


III. Too often persons are on the defensive 
A. Unwilling to go “the first mile” 


IV. One must determine to be friendly 
A. Such a person cannot be denied 
1. Employ the means of grace 


As the class session opens today it would be well 
to mention instances where individuals seem to at- 
tract each other. There will be cases where like 
attract like, but there are many indications that 
unlikes attract one another. Birney speaks of one 
person supplying that which the other lacks. This 
thought may be arrived at by asking the first ques- 
tion in Adult Student. 

It might be well to remind your class that there 
are such factors as individual differences. All are 
not made in the same mold. Various factors enter 
in to make individuals different. One might raise 
a few questions in this area. Why are full brothers 
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sometimes unlike? Do two brothers have the same 
heredity? The same environment? 

As a usual practice we seek the company of per- 
sons who are most like us. We have much more in 
common with them, and we can more easily match 
their moods and longings. But usually such associa- 
tions limit one’s range of experiences, and he might 
expand his social horizon by seeking out those who 
are unlike him. 

In his third question, Birney is helping you ex- 
plore ways and means in your class for developing 
techniques. If one is to learn to fit into the company 
of others, there are some things he can do. 

First, he can show an interest in other persons. 
A cold and frosty stare will never do. A warm smile 
will work wonders. One’s class should be warned 
against a probing kind of interest which moves into 
areas that are private. Most persons are vulnerable 
at the point of genuine interest. A “foreign” fam- 
ily who had an unusually successful garden was 
won over by a minister who showed a real interest 
in their project. 

Second, find out that which holds the interest of 


July 24: Prejudice, a Threat to Human 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. The meaning of prejudice—‘prejudgment” 
II. Evidences of prejudices 
A. Against other races 
B. Against other religions 


III. Overcoming our prejudices 
A. Keep an open mind 
B. Respect customs of others 
C. Befriend the friendless 
D. Develop the attitude of deliberation 


A wise teacher will endeavor to show what prej- 
udice is and how it works. He will lead his class into 
an exploration of ways in which prejudice may be 
overcome or materially reduced. 

The class would do well to ponder the first ques- 
tion raised by Birney, “What is prejudice?” The 
definition given by Birney will bear some elabora- 
tion and illustration. Get your class to grapple with 
the definition until they get its full meaning. 

Another definition which may be too simple is, 
“prejudice is prejudging.” Remind your class that 
a prejudice is usually accompanied by some emo- 
tional stress. Prejudices are not calmly called into 
operation. They generally have feeling of consider- 
able intensity. 

Enable your class to see how very common prej- 
udice is. I suppose there is no living human being 
of maturity who has no prejudice. Most of us are 
loaded with these tendencies to prejudge. We do 
not need to deliberate if we act on a prejudice, so 
prejudice enables us to save time and energy. 

What are common prejudices in your community ? 
Are there some mass prejudices? Are there church 
or class prejudices? 

The class should recognize that prejudices may 
work in one of two ways: in opposition or in favor. 
That which causes us to react in opposition is 
thought to be most common but that which causes 


N 


others. Most persons are concerned about their 
possessions or talents and they are susceptible to 
the evidences of interest on the part of others. A 
minister easily captured me when he showed an 
early interest in my work. 

Third, having found out that in which your poten- 
tial friend is interested, speak to that matter. Do 
not let that person feel that your interest fades 
rapidly. Ask questions and let your new friend re- 
veal his learning. Most people do not care for ex- 
perts, although they like to assume that role them- 
selves. But they do like to hear of another’s interest. 

Fourth, renew your friendship at frequent in- 
tervals. Church people are sometimes accused of 
being friendly only when an evangelistic meeting or 
a financial drive is being held. Friendships thrive 
on frequent associations. Be relentless. Do not let 
up. 

Why do you not call your class to a definite proj- 
ect of befriending some friendless people in your 
neighborhood? Use care in assigning this task, but 
let the members quietly try to develop the art of 
fitting into the company of some individuals who 
are not like most of the class members. 


Relations 


us to act favorably is not unusual. We may be prej- 
udiced against other races or religious groups at 
the same time that we are prejudiced in favor of 
our particular group. Many a child is overprotected 
by indulgent parents who are strongly biased in 
his favor. The child can do no harm. That which 
others may regard as wrong, to the parent is right 
as long as his child is involved. Some political lead- 
ers are above suspicion by their followers because, 
in the biased estimation of those persons, the leader 
can do no wrong. Certain religious leaders have 
been permitted to do wrong in the eyes of unbiased 
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observers, although their followers could believ 
ill of them. 

While sgme seem to carry a badge which abso 
them from responsible action, others consta 
labor under the stigma of prejudice. The class 1 
know what you mean if you say that a per 
laboring under a prejudgment, has two str 
against him. Have the class recall some histo: 
characters who were aided or hindered by the p 
udice of others. Is a prejudice in favor of a gi 
person always of lasting benefit to him? 

If your class cares to get analytical, they may 
able to locate some of their prejudices and may e 
be able to determine their origin. Birney’s quest 
on overcoming prejudice might be partially 
swered by this suggestion. If one can deterr 
the beginning of a prejudice, he may often up! 
it by bringing its origin to light. 

Even though prejudices may not be eliminat 
they may be discounted. It doubtless helps for a | 
son to say that his reaction is to a certain ext 
determined by prejudice. He may eventually ar: 
at the place where prejudice does not enter into 
making of a decision. 
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Help on Studying the Psalms 
THE MODERN MESSAGE OF THE PSAL) 
by Rollin H. Walker; Abingdon-Cokesbury Pre 
1938; $1.50. 

Many teachers will have in their libraries this 
cellent study of the Psalms, inasmuch as it has be 
used for years in various types of Bible study. T! 
volume would be very helpful in teaching the 
ternational Lesson Series on the Psalms this qu: 
ter. Classes studying the Adult Bible Course wo1 
also find it helpful, though its use would be mc 
limited in this course. —WOoDROW GEIER. 





July 31: Attaining a Sense 
of Values 


Through a discussion of this important topic the 
class should be led to discern values in various com- 
modities and services and to find a way to achieve 
those things which carry the highest values. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Evil in any form must be cast out 


II. The deed and not the doer is condemned 
A. The doer is saved from his deeds 


III. Values must be considered in degrees 
A. Some values are greater than others 


IV. Values help us appreciate others 
V. Values help us love the unlovely 


It might be well in the opening of the class period 
to note that those things having value are not 
limited to a few possessions or talents. Values may 
be placed on many things which would, on first view, 
appear to be valueless. 

There are vast areas of land which seem to be of 
no worth but many of our most valuable lands at 
one time were marked off as useless. Early pioneers 
passed over the fertile Illinois prairies and thought 
them of no value because they did not produce trees. 
The tomato plant was once regarded as merely an 
ornamental curiosity. Many of our newer drugs 
had most common origins. 

The class will sense that one who values things 
is more important than the things. Gold is of no 
value to some persons and the costliest fur coats 
would be thrown aside by others. An old rag doll 
would be discarded by all but one little girl who 
would prize it highly. A recent story in a newspaper 
told of the death of a teen-age girl who ran into 
her burning home to save a mongrel dog. 

Many members of adult classes are meeting today 
in rural churches, and they have doubtless heard 
people speak of the “values of rural life.” Yet to 
many, rural life has no values. 

Your class will attach great value to the religious 
way of living, and yet to some that is the way of 
foolishness. A veteran told of his return from the 
service. He thought he would not care to return 
to the church-related college of his prewar ex- 
perience, but a semester at a university pointed out 
to him the value of that little college. Values vary 
with the evaluator. 

Persons are of inestimable worth in the teachings 
of Jesus, and yet they are of little value in our cruel 
warring world. Think of the millions of homeless, 
starving, sick, unwanted human beings in our 
world. Human life is cheap today. 

Why do appraisers differ in their figures? Why 
do commodities vary in value with buyers? Does a 
religious person place a higher value on all things 
than a nonreligious person does? 

When Jesus said that life did not consist of the 
abundance of things a man possesses, did he con- 
demn all things? A story is told of an old Puritan 
father who tasted ice cream for the first time. He 
smacked his lips and reluctantly pushed the dish 
aside, saying that such a tasty dish must come from 
Satan. Should such things that give pleasure to 
people be renounced? Or should one find wealth all 
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about him and, assigning proper values to it, use it 
to enrich life? 

The story, “Acres of Diamonds,” has been told 
and retold to emphasize the importance of seeing 
values in ordinary places. A cold wind, which seemed 
to blow good to no one, whipped through a high 
valley in the Rockies and seemed to be nothing but 
a liability until ranchers put up wind-chargers to 
harness the wind and produce power for home and 
ranch. 

What things once counted of no value have re- 
cently been redeemed? 

Your class will recall the query, “Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth?” and they know the 
answer. There are modern Nazareths in many lands 
today and in those towns are prank-loving boys that 
seem to be no good. How valuable they become de- 
pends on them and on us. 

The classic story of the old teacher who always 
tipped his hat to his students, for he knew not 
which of them might some day become great, should 
be recalled. Greatness is a variable, but there are 
some boys and girls in churches in this land today 
who in the sight of God are great. Let us sense the 
value that he places on these children. 
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Planning Ahead 


IF YOU are using the International Lesson Series 
or Adult Bible Course, you may want to obtain some 
reference books on the Psalms. Last month ADULT 
TEACHER mentioned The Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary (AC), plain $7.50, indexed $8.25 and The Old 
Testament: Its Form and Purpose by Lindsay B. 
Longacre (AC), $2.00. In addition to these, Poetry 
and Wisdom by Elmer A. Leslie, one of the eight 
books in the series, “A Guide to Bible Readers,” 
edited by Harris Franklin Rall (AC), 75c, will also 
be helpful. 

If you are using the Learning for Life course, 
“How to Get Along With Others,” and plan to use 
the film, Strange Interview, this month or next, be 
sure that you have ordered it. It can be obtained 
without charge from Film Distribution Section, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
The film is forty-five minutes long, so you may want 
to show it at a special meeting of the class rather 
than at the regular class hour. In either case, be 
sure it is tied into one of the class discussions. 

If you use this film, ask the class to watch for 
characteristics of the owner-manager or things that 
he did that made it difficult for him to get along 
with his employees. Also ask them to observe how 
Franklin handled the same problems. 

Discuss the picture after you have shown it, 
either immediately following or in connection with 
the regular class discussion. You can fit it into 
almost any of the lessons by relating your questions 
to the lesson you are discussing. Some questions you 
might ask are: Why was this man having so much 
trouble with his employees? Do we face some of 
the same problems in our relationships? What do 
you think he would have to do in order to follow 
Franklin’s example? You might give the questions 
to the class before they see the picture and then 
discuss them after they have seen it. It is important 
that you as the teacher see the film before you show 
it to the class. 


When Life Is Cheap 


WE found evidence of the universal guilt of the 
Nazis and of the atrocities of Hitler’s SS troops in 
Germany and in every country they had occupied. 
We visited the concentration camp of Dachau, where 
238,000 persons had been put to death by every 
known means of torture, disease, and poison gas. 
Here one boy of fourteen, named Zieries, whose 
father, a camp commander, had given him a birth- 
day rifle, with parental approval had practiced on 
the prisoners until he had shot fifty! He had no 
sense of guilt, but even after the priest had labored 
with him said: “Father, I did no wrong. They were 
only prisoners.” With the exception of two liberal 
anti-Nazi resisters, we did not meet a single German 
in any interview who showed any adequate sense of 
responsibility or any sense of national guilt. We 
attended the trial of thirty keepers of the Buchen- 
wald camp, who had put to death 51,000 prisoners. 
In Czechoslovakia we saw evidences of 350,000 
Czechs who had died in German concentration camps 
under conditions of barbarous cruelty.—Sherwood 
Eddy, from The Christian Faith and Secularism, 
edited by J. Richard Spann; 1948, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 
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Confidence 


AN aged woman was asked by her hysterical 
daughters why she could smile in the midst of an 
earthquake. She answered, “I was rejoicing that 
I have a God strong enough to shake the earth.” So 
from the terrors of nature the psalmist gathers 
confidence that such a mighty God will surely give 
strength to his people-—From The Modern Message 
of the Psalms, by Rollin H. Walker; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press; 1938. 
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July 3: THE SONGBOOK OF 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Elmer A. Leslie 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Lit 
Boston University School of Theology 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 1; 33:12-15; 67; 100. 


Today we are at the beginning of spendi! 
eral weeks of study in which we shall be “d 
into” the greatest collection of songs kno 
human history, “the Songbook of the Heb 
We shall not proceed far in this collection of 
until we see that it is not one collection b 
residuum of several, and by about 200 B.c. 
attained its present form. Modern study « 
psalter shows that the psalms do not date fro 
one era but are a transcript of the heart life 
Hebrew people. They embrace almost the enti: 
tory of ancient Israel in hymns, songs, and pr 

The recent study of the Psalms shows that n 
them were intended for rendering in the org: 
worship of the Temple. They are pervaded v 
strong consciousness of the congregation. Wh 
individual speaks, it is usually in the prese1 
the worshiping fellowship, or as one represent 
Often his “I” and “we” stand for the social! 
of the congregation. 

Let us then dip into this great hymnal o 
Temple and study briefly four psalms, Psalm: 
a wisdom psalm, one of the latest in the psalte 
others (Psalms 33, 67, 100) thrill with the spi 
gratitude and praise. 


Psalms 1, Life’s Two Ways, is a song of Israe 
is tinged with the spirit of Hebrew wisdom. 
Israelite sages had just one great problem: 
does God deal with those who sin? Is a man 
in any way related to his character? The auth 
this psalm is convinced that a person’s final de 
is being determined now by the way he lives, b 
path he walks. In verse 1 he describes the good 
negatively, in terms of what he does not do, a1 
verse 2 portrays him positively, as an earnest 
dent of the Law and one who devoutly obeys 
God’s rule for his life. Such a person flour 
like a fruit-bearing tree and brings to success 
he undertakes (verse 3). 


In verses 4-5 the psalmist describes the mo 
loose person, the evildoer, by the picture of v 
driven chaff. How strikingly different is in 
stantial chaff from a deep-rooted, healthy 
tree! In time of storm, a fruit tree is not a 
mercy as is chaff, but only sends its roots the de 
into the earth. A righteous man lives under 
divine care but the wicked man lives without 
(verse 6). This psalm, which so clearly de 
life’s major alternatives, was chosen by the 
editor of the Book of Psalms to be a fitting intro 
tion to the entire psalter. 


Psalms 33, Waiting in Confidence for the Ren: 
of Creation, is a “new song” to the newly enthr< 
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divine King for the celebration of the New Year 
Festival. It calls upon the congregation of Israel 
to blaze a new trail of praise to God through joyous 
music, both instrumental and vocal, verses 1-3. 
God is to be praised, first as the one whose creative 
“word” once brought heaven and earth into being, 
verses 4-9. Such a “word” of creation is now again 
needed because the longing for God’s renewed pro- 
vision is heavy upon the psalmist’s soul. One scholar 
has said (note verse 7), “There must have been a 
famine when this song arose.” Again God is to be 
praised, verses 10-12, as he who frustrates the plots 
which pagan nations concoct against him and his 
righteous congregation. In the psalmist’s thought, 
God, King of nations and of humanity, from his 
throne in the heavens looks down upon the earth, 
his eyes searching for those who have learned to 
depend upon him. Wherever he looks he sees evi- 
dence of men’s trust in arms and military might 
for their security. As their all-knowing Creator, he 
sees and knows every human being, verses 13-17. At 
length his searching eyes come to rest with loving 
approval upon his loyal congregation who, in their 
great need, trustfully wait for his provision, verses 
18-19. The psalm ends with the congregation pray- 
ing as one soul for his merciful help and protection, 
verses 20-22. 


Psalms 67, Thanksgiving for a Bountiful Harvest, 
is a hymn of national thanksgiving. The occasion 
is a joyous one. Verses 1-2 are not a prayer but an 
assertion sung by the choir. God has been gracious 
to Israel, and through Israel (see Isaiah 49:6) he 
has revealed his saving help to all peoples, verses 
1-2. The refrain, verse 3, lifted by the congrega- 
tion, summons all the nations to thanksgiving. 


The second part of the psalm is a little hymn 
(verse 4) which calls upon the nations to praise God 
who, as the righteous judge and leader of the nations 
of the earth, is mindful of their needs and shaper 
of their destinies. Again the congregation lifts the 
refrain, verse 5. 


At length the closing words of the psalm, verses 
6-7, express the particular theme—hitherto with- 
held—for the thanksgiving. It is the yield of a boun- 
tiful harvest in Israel, and is interpreted as God’s 
blessing upon Israel and through Israel upon all the 
earth. It is likely that originally the psalm ended 
with the congregational refrain already noted in 
verses 3 and 5. 


Psalms 100, Enter His Gates Singing, is a liturgy 
of entrance into the sanctuary, in which pilgrims 
bringing their thank offerings to the Lord alternate 
with the the priestly choir of the Temple. The con- 
gregation calls upon itself and all other citizens of 
Israel, the Lord’s “land,” to praise him in gladness 
of heart and with song on their lips, verses 1-2. The 
theme of their praise song is in three parts: (1) 
monotheism, the existence of but one God, (2) God 
as the Creator of his people, and (3) God as their 
Shepherd. 
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From within the sanctuary resounds the priestly 
invitation to the pilgrims. It summons them to per- 
form three acts of worship: (1) to enter the inner 
court, (2) to present their thank offerings to God, 
and (3) to bless him, that is, “to adore him with 
bended knee.” Even as the praise song had a three- 
fold theme for its praise, verse 3, so the call of the 
priestly choir has a threefold and still profounder 
theme of praise, the character of God, (1) his good- 
ness, (2) his loving-kindness and (3) his dependable 
faithfulness. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By John Edward Lantz 


Associate Editor, Youth Publications 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 


II. Class discussion of main question: What are 
the religious values of the Psalms? 


A. What were the religious values of the 
Psalms to the ancient Hebrews? 


B. What are the religious values of the Psalms 
to present-day Jews? 


C. What are the religious values of the Psalms 
to us as Protestant Christians? 


III. Conclusion 


DISCUSSION HELPS 


I. Introduction. This is the first lesson of a 
three-months’ study of the Book of Psalms. There- 
fore, you should strive to provide the students with 
a bird’s-eye view of all the psalms. It would be well 
for you to present the historical background of the 
psalms and explain how they came into being and 
how they were used by the ancient Hebrews. 


You should emphasize the religious values of the 
psalms, anticipating a discussion on this topic. You 
may want to read the first Psalm aloud to the class 
and possibly portions of others referred to in today’s 
lesson. After you have presented the introduction, 
you should present the main question—the big ques- 
tion to be kept in mind throughout the entire class 
period and the one which will serve as the basis of 
the day’s discussion; for during the month of July 
we shall use questions as the bases of our class 
discussions. 


II. Class Discussion. Our main question is What 
are the religous values of the Psalms? Through the 
asking of this question, and the discussion of it, 
you should strive to help students develop an appre- 
ciation and understanding of “The Songbook of the 
Hebrews.” Certain subquestions which bring out 
various aspects of the main question are as follows: 


A. What were the religious values of the Psalms 
to the ancient Hebrews? The title of today’s lesson 
is a good indication of the answer. The Hebrews 
used the psalms as songs and got all the values from 
singing them that any people get from singing their 
religious songs together. These values are enumer- 
ated by the various lesson writers. Often the 
Hebrews sang their psalms antiphonally. They would 
divide themselves into two groups: one group sing- 


ing one part and the other group singing a response. 
They sang much as we read our responsive readings 
today. 


B. What are the religious values of the Psalms 
to present-day Jews? The answer to this question 
will be more difficult to obtain from the lesson helps. 
This question offers a grand opportunity for you to 
get acquainted with the thinking of a Jewish rabbi 
in your community. Ask some rabbi this question, 
or some Jewish persons, and relay the answer to 
your students. 


C. What are the religious values of the Psalms to 
us as Protestant Christians? In discussing this 
question you should make sure that the various ways 
are enumerated in which we as Protestants use the 
Psalms in our private and public worship services. 
In addition, emphasize the contribution they make 
to our Christian living—how they help us think of 
God, help contrast good with evil living as in Psalms 
1, and help us develop attitudes of gratitude as in 
Psalms 100. 


In this connection it would be well to spend the 
remainder of the time reading and discussing each 
psalm referred to in today’s lesson. Have each stu- 
dent open his Bible to the first Psalm; then have 
the class read it together in unison. Perhaps some 
know it by memory. If so, let them recite it to- 
gether. What is the religious value of this psalm to 
us? Discuss this question and then summasize 
the answers. 


Next, turn to Psalms 33. For variety divide the 
class into two groups and read this chapter antiph- 
onally, that is responsively between the two groups. 
After reading it thus, ask the question: . What is 
the religious value of this psalm? 

It is better not to spend too much time on any 
one psalm, since one of your purposes in teaching 
this lesson is to acquaint the students in a general 


‘ way with all the psalms. Thus turn to Psalms 67. 


Read this psalm and discuss its religious values; 
finally, turn to Psalms 100, read, ask the same ques- 
tion, and summarize the answers. 


III. Conclusion. During the five minutes or so 
allotted for the conclusion, you or someone desig- 
nated by you should try to bring all the loose ends 
of the discussion together. Refer back to the main 
question: What are the religious values of the 
Psalms? and attempt to summarize everything 
worthwhile that has been said. In case there has 
been serious disagreement, note that fact in the 
concluding remarks. 

The conclusion may well go beyond a summary of 
what has been said, for technically a conclusion is 
what one may deduce from the evidence at hand and, 
in this case, from the discussion which has just been 
held. In this lesson stress the religious values of 
the psalms and the contributions which come from 
memorizing them and from using them as aids to 
worship in other ways. 

Encourage each student to bring his Bible with 
him to class each Sunday, especially while studying 
the Psalms. Perhaps you will want to suggest that 
each student memorize at least one psalm a week, or 
a certain psalm by next Sunday. Make suggestions 
and assignments for next Sunday’s lesson before 
adjourning the class. 
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July 10: MARCHING SONGS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Elmer A. Leslie 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 120 THROUGH 134. 


In a particular group of psalms (Psalms 
through 134) each one bears the superscriptio 
Song of Ascents.” It is likely that this phrase 1 
to the great procession up the sacred way whi: 
to the most holy place in the Temple, and it 
cates that the psalm was probably rendered in 
nection with such a ceremony, particularly a 
New Year celebration when the Lord “came” t 
people anew in power and was enthroned over 
afresh. This group includes some of the most d 
spiritual psalms of the psalter. 


The annual pilgrimages to the sanctuari 
Israel antedate the Temple. Three times in the 
all the males were required by the Code o 
Covenant to go on pilgrimage to one of the 1 
high places of Israel (Exodus 23:14-17). | 
Deuteronomy became the law of the land (621! 
the Jerusalem Temple was designated as the 
legitimate place for public worship in the \ 
nation. From that time forward, pilgrimag 
“Zion,” as Jerusalem came to be called, becam« 
of fhe strongest unifying bonds of the Jewish p: 
as well as one of its most joyful of religious ri 


Let us swiftly observe the nature of each or 
this group of “Marching Songs,” as our topic 
them, leaving to the last, for more adequate i 
pretation, Psalms 134 and 122. 


Psalms 120, Living in an Antagonistic Envi 
ment, voices the lament of a loyal son of Zion 
is far removed from the Temple and is living an 
ferocious Bedouins on the northern edge of 
Arabian desert. Psalms 121, To the Hills I Lift ] 
Eyes, is a liturgy of supplication uttered ant 
onally by a Temple worshiper and the officia 
priest. The priest brings to the needy suppliant 
assurance that he is in the protecting, keeping p< 
of the Lord. This psalm shows us what a g 
priest must have meant to many a pilgrim to 
sanctuary. Psalms 123, Our Eyes Look to The: 
a New Year lament of the congregation of Is 
which has been surfeited with contempt as sh 
by their foreign overlords. The “I’’ is the prece 
or representative of the Lord’s congregation. 
purpose of the lament was to influence God to 1 
the fortunes of his people at the New Year. Ps: 
124, Our Soul Has Escaped, is a hymn of nati 
thanksgiving to God for his help in a period of bi 
persecution. Psalms 125, From Now On New H 
is a prayer liturgy of the New Year. It pleads \ 
God to turn the fortunes of his people who are 
suffering under oppressive foreign occupat 
Psalms 126, Turn Our Fortune, O God, is likey 
a fervent prayer from the congregation that | 
will turn their tears into joy. Psalms 127, The F 
of Leaving God Out of Account, is connected \ 
the Festival of Tabernacles. It calls Israel to t 
from feverish toil unrelieved by faith to trus 


living and working in the mood of utter depende 


upon God, verses 1-2. Its second part, verses 
views the sons of the Palestinian household—str« 
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loyal and protective—as the gift of God who is the 
author of all life. 


Psalms 128, A Picture of Home Life Under the 
Blessing of God, portrays a happy Palestinian home, 
with stalwart children seated around the table. 
Such a household is the result of the Lord’s blessing 
and a source of the welfare of all Israel. Psalms 
129, Yet They Have Not Prevailed Against Me, is 
a New Year lament, a lamenting prayer for deliv- 
erance from Zion’s enemies and their destruction. 
But it opens with thanksgiving for Israel’s persist- 
ence as a people in the face of successive national 
enemies. Psalms 130, Out of the Deeps I Cry to 
Thee, is a classic prayer of penitence from one whose 
deep consciousness of sin is surpassed only by his 
certainty of divine forgiveness. Psalms 131, I Have 
Composed and Quieted My Soul, is a song of trust 
expressing an attitude of soul that has been learned 
in the hard school of spiritual discipline. Psalms 
132, The Enthronement of Judah’s King and of the 
Lord, is a king’s psalm. It celebrates the enthrone- 
ment of the Judean king and the annual enthrone- 
ment of the Lord. It includes a dramatic proces- 
sional with the ark of the covenant. Psalms 133, 
The Problem of Living Together, puts in a place of 
central importance the precious, life-giving, and 
fragrant spirit of brotherly love. 


Psalms 134 is a night hymn intended for the 
spiritual preparation of the priests who are on duty 
for the Festival of Tabernacles. The historian, 
Josephus, informs us that the priest spent nights 
as well as days in the sanctuary in the observance 
of certain sacred celebrations. The high priest is 
present. The court of the Temple is ablaze with 
light from torches and from the great lamps which 
have been lighted by boys from the priestly families. 
The high priest appears in his robes of office and 
chants the call to the ministering priests, verses 
1-2, summoning them to obeisance before the Lord. 


The priestly choir responds to the summons of the 
high priest, verse 3, in an utterance that expresses 
the priests’ prerogative in worship, that is ‘‘to bless” 
in the name of the Lord (Deuteronomy 10:8), in 
this instance, to bless the high priest who is himself 
a main channel of the Lord’s blessing. 


Psalms 122, What Jerusalem Means to the Pil- 
grim, is a song of pilgrimage to the Temple. It is 


*a pilgrim’s parting salutation to what is to him the 


holiest city in the world. The pilgrim is at the end 
of seven memorable days at the Festival of Taber- 
nacles. He is just at the point of turning back home 
when this psalm originated in his soul. He remem- 
bers, verse 1, the joy that had earlier filled his heart 
when he was invited to join a group of pilgrims to 
the feast. They had come; and now, with mind and 
heart enriched by the experience of a whole week of 
celebration, he speaks in awe to his beloved city 
itself, verse 2, ° 


Our feet are standing 
Within thy gates, O Jerusalem! 


“Jerusalem” is the theme word of this psalm. Of 
all the psalmists, he probably held it most closely to 
his heart. Three times, verses 2-3, 6, the noble, 
musical name, “Jerusalem,” falls from his lips. What 
does it mean to him? First, verse 3, it is the great- 
est bond that joins all Judeans. It is the city “that 
unites us together’—so modern scholars render 
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verse 3. Second, verse 4, it is the one goal of pil- 
grimages for all the Israelite tribes, specified as such 
in the ordinance of Deuteronomy (16:16). Third, 
verse 5, it is the royal seat from which is spoken the 
righteous judgment by rulers of the Davidic dynasty. 


The psalmist, gathering his fellow pilgrims to- 
gether, leads them in a fourfold prayer for Jeru- 
salem, the beloved political and religious capital of 
his people, verse 6a: (1) May thy tents prosper, 
verse 6b; (2) Let not thy bulwarks hear the alarm 
and the clamor of war, verse 7a; (3) May tran- 
quillity reign in thy palaces, verse 7b; (4) On behalf 
of my fellow pilgrims, my brothers and companions, 
I would now pray, may all go well with thee, verse 
8. The prayer moves to its climax in a vow, verse 
9, in which the psalmist pledges himself to seek for 
Jerusalem only that which will further its deepest 
religious meaning. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By John Edward Lantz 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 


II. Class discussion of main question: What are 
the religious values of these “Marching 
Songs”? 

A. What were their religious values to the 
ancient Hebrews? 

B. What was their historical origin? 

C. How were they sung? 

D. What is their religious value to us? 


III. Conelusion 


DISCUSSION HELPS 


I. Introduction. Today we are to continue our 
study of the Psalms. Last Sunday we had an intro- 
duction to the entire Book of the Psalms as it is in 
our Bibles today. We discovered that the Psalms 
were “The Songbook of the Hebrews.” They were 
used by the ancient Hebrews much as we use our 
church hymnals today. Psalms 1 is an introduction 
to the psalms which follow. Psalms 33, 67, and 100 
are others which were outstanding and which were 
studied last Sunday. 


Today we are to study Psalms 120 through 134. 
These are called “Marching Songs,” because they 
were sung by the postexilic Hebrews on their 
marches to and from Jerusalem. Our main purpose 
today is to discover their religious significance. 


II. Class Discussion. What are the religious 
values of these “Marching Songs”? This is the big 
question you should hold before the class in one way 
or another during the entire session. Before en- 
couraging the class to discuss the question, it would 
be well to explain that the Marching Songs are 
Psalms 120 through 134. Have each student open his 
Bible to Psalms 120. If you are reasonably sure that 
most of the class members have studied these psalms 
before coming to class, you may want to begin dis- 
cussing the question immediately. If, on the other 
hand, you are reasonably sure most of them have 
not studied the lesson, read some of the psalms in 
unison before discussing the question to any great 
extent. Psalms 120, 121, and 122 are appropriate 
to read as a means of introducing this group. 


A. What were their religious values to the ancient 
Hebrews? This question is related to the main 
question, and as such is a proper one to discuss. It 
can be answered, however, only by persons who have 
information regarding their historical origin. You 
as the leader should give the students an opportunity 
to tell all they know in answer to this question. You 
may add important points which you feel have been 
omitted or slighted. 


B. What was their historical origin? This is 
another subquestion which can throw light upon the 
main question. It is answered quite fully in the 
lesson helps found in both Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. If the students have read their lesson 
even casually, they can easily answer this question. 


C. How were they sung? This question is in- 
tended to bring out information regarding the use 
of these psalms. Were they used as we use martial 
music today? Were they intended to put the march- 
ers in a warring frame of mind? The answer is 
obviously, “No.” They accomplished quite the oppo- 
site, being more like our church processionals than 
like our war songs. 

A study of the content of some of the psalms in 
the group will help answer this question in a 
positive manner. Were these psalms memorized and 
sung from memory? Here the value of memorizing 
inspiring songs and verses can be accented for the 
people then as well as for us today. 


D. What is their religious value to us? This is 
the application of the lesson. It is applying it to 
our present-day living. If you haven’t done so 
before, you should now attempt to define what is 
meant by “religious” and “religious values.” Think 
about the reason we are studying this unit on the 
Psalms and why we need the Old Testament as a 
source book of Christian living. 

You may want to ask how many members have 
one or more of the “Marching Songs’? memorized. 
Provide various members an opportunity to recite 
them by rote to the class. After each, ask the 
listeners to point out its religious significance. If 
none of the students have any of these psalms mem- 
orized, you may profitably select various ones and 
have the class read them in unison. Discuss what 
they likely meant to the early Hebrews and what 
they can mean to us. Make sure that the students 
understand that these psalms, and all other biblical 
material, were written, not primarily for us who 
live today, but for the people of the time. We have 
to reconstruct the original setting in which they 
were used in order to appreciate them fully; and 
we have to apply their values to our own living. 

An interesting project would be to divide the class 
into two groups and read Psalms 121 antiphonally— 
that is, responsively by groups. The _ postexilic 
Hebrews probably used this psalm in this way many, 
many times. 


III. Conclusion. You, or someone designated by 
you, should refer back to the main question: What 
are the religious values of these “Marching Songs’ ? 
and attempt to summarize all significant things that 
have been said. Make any conclusions which seem 
pertinent. 

Before adjourning, look toward next Sunday’s 
lesson and make any suggestions or assignments. 
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July 17: SONGS OF THE TEM 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Elmer A. Leslie 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 80; 84; 95:1-7; 150. 


One of the richest sources we have for the n 
of the Temple worship in ancient Israel is the 
of Psalms. This book is largely composed of : 
of the Temple and their variety is very grea 
contains general hymns of praise such as Ps 
150 of this week’s lesson, with its unique emp 
upon the musical instruments employed in wor 
There are several Zion hymns which glorify 
Temple mount as the seat of the Lord’s rule an: 
Temple itself as his dwelling place. Pilgri1 
hymns give us vivid glimpses into the centurie 
practice of pilgrimage in Israel at the great seas 
festivals. Psalms 84 of this week’s lesson is a 
lustration. Not only were there congregat 
hymns, but also hymns sung in the congregatio 
gifted individuals. 


A whole series of New Year hymns celebr 
the annual enthronement of the Lord as King 
his people and over humanity. Several gave ex; 
sion to national thanksgiving, some prayed for 
reigning Judean monarch, and others longed for 
to change the fortunes of Israel. Hymns exy 
God’s revelation of himself in nature, history, 
the law. Several of the psalms are liturgies rend 
antiphonally, liturgies of entrance of worshi 
into the sanctuary, liturgies of praise and tha 
giving, liturgies that have the note of prophecy 
Psalms 95 of this week’s lesson, and of supplica' 

There were congregational laments such 
Psalms 80 of this week’s lesson. Songs of pers 
thanksgiving make up a larger section of the Psa 
In several psalms the reigning Judean king occu 
the center of attention. A quite unique portio1 
the Psalter is composed of prayers of those fal 
accused, in some of which vindication at God’s ha 
is sought and in others the worshiper sleeps in 
sanctuary to receive a revelation of God’s will 
presence through dreams or upon awaking. S 
are prayers for the sick, and others are prayer: 
penitence. Three are songs of trust, and nine 
songs tinged with the temper of Hebrew wisdon 

Let us focus special attention upon Psalms 80, 
and 95. 

Psalms 80, Lord of Hosts, Restore Us, is a natix 
lament. It had its origin in the northern kingdon 
Israel and looks back to 721 B.c., the date when t 
kingdom fell, as a major catastrophe which g¢ 
expression to God’s judgment. The lament op 
in a petition to God to come to his people’s h: 
verses 1-2. The second part of the psalm, verses - 
is the lament proper. “How long” must God’s pec 
remain the target of the derisive criticism of th 
neighbor enemies? At verses 8-11 the psalmist 
lieves his sharp mental distress by resort to 
glorious past of his people in the form of an alleg« 
Israel was God’s vine brought from Egypt : 
nourished by him in Canaan. Why did God cease 
protect his vine and let it be ravished and stripp 
verses 12-13? The last section of the psalm, ver 


re 
ok 


gs 


ne 


14b-18, appeals to God to raise up his vine, destroy- 
ing those who have ravished it and give life to 
destroyed Israel. Israel, then, will never again back- 
slide. Four times in the psalm’s rendition the con- 
gregation sings a refrain, at the close of each ma- 
jor section, verses 3, 7, 14a, and 19, beseeching God 
for Israel’s restoration to favor and salvation. 


Psalms 84, The Supreme Psalm of the Sanctuary, 
is a hymn of pilgrimage to the Temple in Zion. The 
pilgrim, who is the psalmist himself, is deeply moved 
(verse 1) by the wonderful buildings in the Temple 
area (compare Mark 13:1). His mind reverts to the 
time when he was almost consumed with longing 
to worship in the Temple (verse 2). How wonder- 
fully at home he feels at the altars of God, just as a 
swallow or sparrow in its nest! (verse 3). He is in 
the Temple as a pilgrim, but what a privilege the 
priests and Levitical servants have in living there, 
dwelling in God’s courts and forever singing his 
praise! (verse 4). There are qualities which mark 
the true pilgrim to the Temple, verses 5-6: (1) his 
strength is in God; (2) in his heart are the great 
highways of faith; (3) he changes briny tears into 
gushing fountains; (4) he has access to sources of 
spiritual refreshment, like the early rains that satu- 
rate the earth; (5) he makes steady progress, mov- 
ing in festal joy from station to station until (6) he 
arrives in Zion, and there as the first expression of 
his devout and patriotic soul he lifts a prayer for 
the reigning Judean king. 


The closing verses (verses 10-12) reveal to us 
what wonderful spiritual inspiration he derived 
from his Temple worship. One day in the Temple 
is worth more than a thousand ordinary days. It 
means far more to him just to stand at the thresh- 
old of the Temple than to feast in tents of wealth. 
For in the worship of the Temple he finds God. And 
God means to him light, protection, gracious accept- 
ance, dignity, all that is really good. The closing 
verse of the psalm is both an exclamation of hap- 
piness and an exhortation to his fellow pilgrims. 


Psalms 95, Hear God’s Voice Today, is a prophetic 
liturgy in which suddenly a prophetic voice breaks 
into the hymn with a solemn warning and a con- 
structive message from God. The first part of the 
psalm, verses 1-7b, is a hymn of praise. It opens 
with a call to praise God with singing, and with 
hearts full of thankfulness, verses 1-2. The theme 
of the praise song, verses 3-5, is introduced by the 
word “for,” a term used in such a way more than 
one hundred times in the psalms. It emphasizes (1) 
the greatness of God both in his character and in 
his rule, and (2) God as Creator both of the deep 
canyons and high mountains, both of sea and land. 


A renewed and deepened summons (verse 6) calls 
upon the worshipers to enter from the outer to the 
inner court of the Temple and there to prostrate 
themselves before their Creator in prayer. Cor- 
responding to the deepened summons is the pro- 
founder theme which emphasizes the Lord as Israel’s 
God and Israel as the flock of his shepherding care, 
verse Tab. 


Then suddenly we hear a single voice, probably 
that of a permanent Temple official. It is a voice 
of warning and of instruction. The prophet utters a 
threefold message which is based in the wilderness 
days when Moses was leading the Israelites and 
teaching them to depend upon God to provide for 
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their needs. The first message is, Let Israel listen 
for God’s voice today, verse 7c. God not only spoke, 
he is now speaking. The second message is, verses 
8-9, Learn the lessons of Meribah (strife) and Mas- 
sah (testing) (Exodus 17:2-7). Let Israel refrain 
from that bickering, faultfinding strife with which 
they had burdened the soul of Moses and which 
proved their lack of faith in God. The third message 
is, Guard against such error of heart and ignorance 
of God’s ways as your ancestors exhibited in those 
forty years of wilderness wandering, verses 10-11. 
The voice ends as suddenly as it began, and the con- 
gregation is left facing that mighty past and think- 
ing of the lessons it has for the present. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By John Edward Lantz 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 


II. Class discussion of main question: What are 
the worshipful values of these “Songs of the 
Temple’? 

A. How did the Jews use these “Songs of the 
Temple” in their worship? 


B. How can we use them in our worship today ? 
III. Conclusion 


DISCUSSION HELPS 


I. Introduction. Two weeks ago we studied the 
nature and purpose of all the psalms, and last Sun- 
day we directed our attention toward the ‘March- 
ing Songs,” those psalms which the Jews sang on 
their journeys to and from Jerusalem. Today we are 
studying the “Songs of the Temple.” These psalms 
were used in connection with the second Temple, 
which was dedicated in 516 B.c. It was the one which 
was rebuilt after the Jews returned from Babylonian 
exile to their native Palestine. Three examples of 
these “Songs of the Temple” are Psalms 80, 84, 
and 95. 


II. Class Discussion. What are the worshipful 
values of these “Songs of the Temple’? Perhaps 
before proceeding further, you should ask each stu- 
dent to open his Bible to Psalms 80 and join you in 
reading the psalm aloud in unison. This is a rather 
lengthy psalm and one that is difficult to read at 
sight. Therefore you may want to read it aloud to 
the class before inviting the students to join you 
in a unison reading of it. Another suggestion is to 
have one of the students who is a good reader 
read it aloud to the class. After it has been pre- 
sented, have everyone join in reading it aloud. 


Much of the value in studying these various 
psalms is in developing a certain familiarity with 
them and an understanding of how they were used 
and evaluated by the Jews. One of the best ways of 
accomplishing these objectives is to read them aloud 
in class. 


We don’t use the Bible nearly enough in our 
church-school teaching. This unit provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity to use it, mark it, and even to 
Memorize choice passages which can provide con- 
tinuous moral guidance and spiritual inspiration. 
To this end encourage effective reading—the cor- 


rect enunciation and pronunciation of words, a rate 
that is neither too fast nor too slow. Above all, 
teach the group to read in unison—do not allow 
some to forge ahead and others to lag behind. Effec- 
tive unison reading will go far in developing an 
appreciation of the various psalms and also go far 
in solidifying members of the class in a fellowship. 


A. How did the Jews use these “Songs of the 
Temple” in their worship? Having read and medi- 
tated upon the meaning of Psalms 80, 84, and 95, 
it is now time to discuss how they were used by the 
Jews in their worship at the Temple. Bring out 
the historical background of the Psalms and point 
out how they came into being. Mention should be 
made of the sad plight of the Jews during the Baby- 
lonian exile, of how they finally returned to their 
native Palestine and rebuilt the Temple under the 
leadership of Nehemiah, and of how they rejoiced 
in their opportunity to return to Jerusalem and 
worship at the Temple. Pay especial attention here 
to the content of these psalms. The lessons helps in 
both Wesley Quarterly and in Adult Student will be 
valuable in providing you with the necessary infor- 
mation to lead a discussion. 


B. How can we use them in our worship today? 
The times and conditions have changed, but the 
psalms are the same. What adaptations can we 
make to use them effectively in our worship serv- 
ices? This question may open up the whole approach 
to corporate worship. If so, the class should be ready 
for it. Face the issues which arise fairly and hon- 
estly; only in this manner can honest answers be 
found. 


A good way to begin a discussion of this question 
is to point out various ways in which these psalms 
are used in our Protestant worship services today— 
in calls to worship, in responsive readings, in Scrip- 
ture readings—and then ask how else they could be 
used effectively. 


Some church groups are developing verse-speak- 
ing choirs who take various psalms and other 
selected biblical passages and read them aloud pub- 
licly in parts, much as choral singing groups sing 
their songs in parts. Used in this manner, the 
psalm would be read rather than sung, as the Jews 
used it in ancient times. This would make an ex- 
cellent class project. 


III. Conclusion. As usual, you or some person 
designated by you should attempt to bring all the 
loose ends of the discussion together by concisely 
stating a summary of all significant things said and 
of drawing any conclusions which may be of benefit 
to the members of the class. Such a summary helps 
everyone feel as if he has arrived some place in his 
thinking during the discussion, while the conclusion 
helps apply the main points of agreement to his 
everyday living. 

Before adjourning, direct the attention of the 
class to next Sunday’s lesson and make any sug- 
gestions for studying it which seem helpful and any 
assignments for class reports or projects which fit 
in with your teaching plans. 


wo OO of 
VERILY, he who possesseth little is so much the 


less possessed: blessed be moderate poverty !— 
Nietzsche. 
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July 24: PRAYERS 
OF CONFESSION 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Elmer A. Leslie 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 51; 130:1-5. 


One of the most profound and influential pas: 
of Scripture in its effect upon the inner life of p 
is the following two verses from the First Epis‘ 
John. 

If we say we have no sin, we deceive o| 
selves, and the truth is not in us. If we c 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just, and w 
forgive our sins and cleanse us from all | 
righteousness. (I John 1:8-9.) 


The two greatest psalms of confession in 
Psalter are the two which form the scriptural | 
for this week’s lesson, Psalms 51 and 130. 1 
are great soul classics and have given voice to n 
a person who knows in painful inner experienc: 
consciousness of sin. But likewise to countless 
enmeshed in sin these psalms have led the wa 
forgiveness and freedom. 

Psalms 51 is The Cry of a Soul for Cleansing 
Pardon. The psalmist is ill and thinks that hi: 
ness is God’s punishment for his sin. At the 
opening of the psalm (verses 1-2) he cries out 
mercy, cleansing, and forgiveness. Of all the ps 
ists he is the deepest in his analysis of the ex; 
ence of sin. He uses three words for it: transg 
sion (the sin of rebellion against God), inigq 
(error), and sin (missing the mark). And he 
three words to describe the experience of forg 
ness: “blot out,” “wash,” and “cleanse,” this la 
being a ritual term for pronouncing the worsh 
as pardoned. 

He is convinced that in the last analysis all 
is sin against God and he confesses his sin, acc 
ing responsibility for it and thus providing God \ 
adequate ground for his divine forgiveness, ve 
3-4. Our psalmist is aware that he shares wit! 
human beings the proneness to sin, verse 6a, 
he looks forward to the inner revelation of Go« 
his soul for which his own inner truthfulness 
confession will open the way, verse 6b. 

Now comes an interesting bit of ritual in 
rendition of the psalm. Accompanying his pra; 
or following upon it, are ritualistic acts perfor: 
by the priest. The officiating priest dips the shi 
like herb of hyssop in water ceremonially made re 
for such symbolic cleansing, and sprinkles it on 
praying worshiper as the burdened soul cries to G 
verses 7-9. The suppliant prays not only for clea 
ing and pardon but for a spirit of exultant joy : 
physical health. 

There follows a classic prayer (verses 10- 
which has made its way into the permanent rit 
of the Christian Church. It is a prayer (1) for in 
renewal, (2) for the spirit of steady obedience, 
for the constant presence within his life of G« 
holy spirit, (4) for the exultant consciousness 
God’s saving power, and (5) for the spirit of w 
ingness. 

This prayer ends in a vow (verses 13-15) that 
God will but save him from death, he will turn wr 


es 
le 
of 


who are now sinning into the ways which God ap- 
proves, and his lips will bear eager and joyous pub- 
lic testimony to God’s faithfulness toward his own 


life. The psalmist has learned from the great 
prophets that it is not sacrifice which God desires, 
but a heart inwardly free from pride and from re- 
bellion toward him (verses 16-17). The last two 
verses (verses 18-19) are a later supplement to the 
psalm which stems from a religious interest that 
is more in harmony with the priests than the proph- 
ets. This supplement dates from the days before 
the walls of Jerusalem have been rebuilt and looks 
forward to the establishment of the priestly system 
of Temple sacrifices in decency and order. 

Psalms 130, Out of the Deeps I Cry to Thee, is 
a prayer of confession. Just what the psalmist 
means by “the depths” in verse 1 he does not tell 
us in detail. But the very fact that he does not in- 
form us more about it has made these general words 
applicable to all serious distress in “the dark night 
of the soul.” From his inner spirit, now in the 
depths, he cries to God in the heights who seems 
almost too far away from him to hear and heed, 
verse 2. 

While he is silent about the exact nature of his 
distress, one point is clear. He is keenly aware of 
his iniquity. His sense of sin is real and strong. 
He feels it all the more when God confronts his life. 
But this psalmist has won his way into two great 
insights, one negative and one positive, that give 
him steadiness and assurance in his crisis. If God 
is the kind of being who holds man in his iniquity in 
mind, who could possibly stand up before him? No, 
God is not that kind of being. He is a God of pardon 
whose innermost nature it is to be forgiving. And, 
says our psalmist, it is this in God’s nature, his 
merciful compassion, the grace of his forgiveness, 
that leads men to revere and trust him, verses 3-4. 

So now in abysmal depths of inexpressible need 
he waits upon God eagerly, longingly, and hopefully. 
He knows how night watchmen long for morning. 
He is familiar with words of the great prophet of 
the Exile, that 


They that wait for the Lord shall renew their 
strength (Isaiah 40:31). 


Nor does he wait in vain; for, at the close of his 
psalm, he becomes a teacher of others. He has ex- 
pertenced release from his sin. He has been re- 
deemed from his iniquities. Out of his own precious 
spiritual experience, therefore, he counsels and ex- 
horts the congregation of Israel to wait for the Lord 
and for his redeeming, emancipating power. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By John Edward Lantz 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 
II. Class discussion of main question: How can 
these prayers of confession help us live better 
Christian lives ? 
A. How did they help the Jews live better 
lives? 
B. How can Psalms 51:1-17 help us in our 
Christian living ? 
C. How can Psalms 130:1-5 help us? 
III. Conclusion 
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DISCUSSION HELPS : 


I. Introduction. Today we want to think about 
two psalms of confession. These were used as 
prayers, perhaps also as songs. Stanzas of hymns, 
then as now, could be used as songs or as prayers. 
For the past three Sundays we have studied psalms 
which were used as songs. Today we are to study 
two used as prayers. The two we are using as the 
basis of our study today are Psalms 51 and 130. 
Verses 1 through 17 of Psalms 51 are usually at- 
tributed to David after his sin in having Uriah the 
Hittite killed and then of marrying his widow 
Bathsheba. Whether David actually wrote this 
psalm or not makes little difference so far as our 
use of it is concerned. Its meaning applies to peni- 
tent individuals and nations, to ancient peoples and 
contemporaries. The other psalm is number 130 in 
our Bibles. Strictly speaking, it is not a penitential 
psalm, but it does express the humility of a penitent 
person. 

Since there are only two psalms for consideration 
today, it would be well to have each member of 
the class open his Bible to Psalms 51 and have all 
join in reading it aloud. Before discussing it, turn 
to Psalms 130 and read aloud together. Then present 
the main question for discussion. 


II. Class Discussion. How can these prayers of 
confession help us live better Christian lives? After 
presenting the question and before beginning the 
discussion, spend a little time clarifying the meaning 
of words in the question which may be ambiguous to 
class members. Explain as precisely as you can the 
meaning of the word confession. Does it mean 
possessing a feeling of sorrow for what one has done 
or thought? Or does it mean making restitution 
with those who have committed the wrong or with 
those who have been wronged? Does it mean asking 
the forgiveness of other people involved in wrong- 
doing as well as asking God’s forgiveness? 

Perhaps it would be well to spend some time clari- 
fying various conceptions of Christian lives. Each 
person is likely to have a slightly different concep- 
tion of the Christian life, and that is as it should be. 
Share these different conceptions in an effort to 
come to some more-or-less common understanding 
about the meaning of the phrase, but be careful not 
to spend more than five minutes or so doing it. A 


July 31: PSALMS OF TRUST 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Elmer A. Leslie 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 34; 73; 91. 


A foundation quality in the Christian religion is 
trust. But long before the Christian era the great 
thinkers, teachers, and saints of the Old Testament 
had interpreted trust as the most essential element 
in the life of a religious man. Perhaps the earliest 
expression of it that we have is in the great histor- 
ical epic which originated in the eighth century be- 
fore Christ in the Ephraimite or northern section 
of Israel. Speaking of Abraham the narrator says, 
“And he believed in the Lord; and he reckoned it to 
him for righteousness” (Genesis 15:6). 


discussion of that is not the main part of today’s 
lesson. 


A. How did these psalms help the Jews live 
better lives? A consideration of this question should 
provide the historical background for the writing 
and use of these psalms. Beyond this, it should em- 
phasize the fact that individual and national re- 
pentance is essential to wholesome living. The Jews 
had a place for personal and group penitence—ac- 
cording to Harvey Seifert in Adult Student—a 
larger place for it than we Americans have. 

It should be noted too that the Jews addressed 
these prayers directly to the Lord—not to some in- 
termediary person as some groups do. They also 
offered their corporate repentance ia their national 
services of sacrifice and burnt offerings. They 
apparently felt that repentance was an integral part 
of their religious life and essential in their right 
dealings with each other and with God. 


B. How can Psalms 51:1-17 help us in our Chris- 
tian living? We are omitting verses 18 and 19 from 
our consideration in discussing this question be- 
cause these verses were very likely added to the 
psalm by some later writer or editor, probably at the 
time of the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. 

In discussing this question, read the psalm again 
carefully and meditate upon the meaning of each 
verse for our living now. Refer to the Lesson Notes 
by Ownbey in Wesley Quarterly and to the Bible 
Text by Colliver in Adult Student. Know what each 
word, phrase, and concept meant to the Jews and 
transfer that meaning to our own time. 


C. How can Psalms 130:1-5 help us? Turn to 
this chapter and study it as you did the other. En- 
courage memorization of both. 


III. Conclusion. Having now studied these two 
psalms in more or less detail, and having thought 
about the religious value of repentance to each per- 
son and nation, use five minutes or so to summarize 
the salient points of the discussion. Bring the loose 
ends together into some statement which has unity, 
coherence, and meaning. Apply the main points of 
agreement to the religious life of the students in 
order to help them in their Christian living. 

Before adjourning, announce the topic of next 
Sunday’s lesson and make any remarks, suggestions, 
or assignments which seem desirable. 


It was Isaiah, however, of all the great teachers 
of Israel, who gave to the many-sided concept of 
trust its most varied and profound exposition. Three 
great utterances sum it up reasonably well. To the 
timid young King of Ahaz of Judah, frightened by 
the threat of invasion from the north, the prophet 
proclaimed, “If ye will not believe, surely ye shall 
not be established” (Isaiah 7:9). To the secular- 
minded rulers of Jerusalem who were seeking 
alliance with Egypt in feverish haste, with no 
concern as to the ultimate spiritual sources of na- 
tional security, Isaiah said, “He that believeth shall 
not be in haste” (Isaiah 28:16). And amid the 
political trend in Judah which quite ignored the 
nation’s primary alliance with God as its ultimate 
source of strength, Isaiah counseled in noble words 
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that were destined to become classic in Israel, 
returning and rest shall you be saved; in quiet 
and confidence shall be your strength” (Isaiah 
15). 

Trust, accordingly, means belief in God and ac 
on that belief. It means venturing upon the ste 
ing power of the unseen God, believing where 
cannot prove. It means calm at the heart of 
such calm as keeps one from faithless haste 
fearful panic when the going is hard. It means 
turning from all other sources of security to 
and resting in him in quietude of spirit and in 
spiritual confidence which brings poise and stren 
All through the psalms it is expressed, but in 
eral of them it is central. Three of these are Psa 
34, 73, and 91. 


Psalms 34, Taste and See That the Lord Is G 
is a psalm of personal thanksgiving in the po 
form of an acrostic. Each verse of the psalm, 
spectively, begins with a letter of the Hebrew al; 
bet taken in order (one letter is missing), and in 
last verse which stands outside the acrostic we p1 
ably have indication of the psalm’s authors! 
After expressing his own purpose to praise the L 
and inviting others to praise (verses 1-3), il 
single verse (4), the psalmist sings his song of 
dividual thanksgiving for his release from 
fears. In the next section (verses 5-10), he t 
what he, a poor man, a quite ordinary citizen, 
learned from his experience. In great stress 
prayed for help and God answered him. Let 
congregation view him as an example of what ( 
can do and will do for those who seek him! 
verses 11-14, the psalmist turns sage and admonis! 
the congregation that the way to a long and hay 
life is through guarding what they say and w! 
they do so as to achieve peaceful relations w 
others. The unifying theme of verses 15-21 is h 
God repays both good and evil conduct; how rich 
the psalmist’s experience of faith. We hear ¢ 
overtones of personal experience in these lines. 7 
closing sentence (verse 22) portrays the Lord 
the Redeemer and faithful Judge of men. 


Psalms 73 illustrates The Place of Worship in t 
Solution of Life’s Problems. The psalm opens (vei 
1) with what his whole bitter struggle of soul h 
at length taught him, that however it may at tin 
seem, God is good. But it takes a man who is 1 
right to realize it. Then he tells the story of | 
soul’s struggle, verses 2-7. He was jealous of t 
prosperous but godless in the community. They we 
so free from trouble, so comfortable, so w 
dressed. They talked like oracles giving the la 
word, and they duped the Lord’s simple people un 
they hung on their every word, and they, too, beg: 
to talk like atheists, verses 8-11. They increase 
wealth and comfort, says the psalmist, while he w! 
had kept his heart pure and his deeds right, ex 
riences severe physical pain all day long, even mor 
ing after morning, verses 12-14. However, t! 
psalmist did not openly express such bitterness, f 
that would have been treachery to the members 
the Lord’s congregation, verse 15. Still the proble 
became so severe to him that at length it drove hi 
to the Temple, verse 16. Now he tells the wonderf 
story of how the Temple worship brought him o1 
step by step into the light. 


First, the worship in the Temple lifted his mi 


n 


n 
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to final issues. He began to think not of the present 
lot of the godless but of final outcomes, verses 16-17. 
They are living in a dream world of security. Some 
day they will awaken to reality and find themselves 
face to face with destruction, verses 18-20. Second, 
he realizes now that he had been ignorant in mind 
and dull in heart as he had compared his life to 
that of the godless. He was more like a dumb beast 
than a thinking being, verses 21-22. Third, under 
the influence of worship, he becomes wondrously 
aware that his life is in the intimate care and com- 
radeship of God. God holds his right hand, counsels 
and guides him and will at the end receive him in 
honor, verses 23-24. In this last thought that in the 
end he will be received by God ‘to glory,” this 
psalmist advances Israel’s faith toward immortality. 
And this leads him to give expression to one of the 
noblest utterances of the psalter. Fellowship with 
God is for him the supreme good of life. Mere dis- 
solution of the body is powerless to break the tie 
between his soul and God, verses 25-26. The thought 
of the whole psalm is summarized in the last two 
verses, 27-28. 


Psalms 91, The Protection of the Man Who Trusts 
in God, is a great song of trust. One has said of it 
that the psalm is “a classic utterance of an exuber- 
ant faith that overcomes the world.” It has meant 
refuge and strength to perplexed souls across the 
ages. It reveals to us how faith in God makes it 
possible for the Christian to face the most bitter 
and disillusioning experiences that life can bring 
and still triumph over them. For he who dwells 
daily in fellowship with God lives constantly under 
his protection. This does not mean that the Chris- 
tian is immune from danger, sickness, or death. It 
is necessary for us to bring to such a psalm as this 
the great Christian supplement of the laws of life, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, that we must obey, 
and likewise faith in the immortality of the soul. 
Many a godly young man lost his life in World War 
II in spite of his faith in God. The deepest mean- 
ing of this psalm which we are privileged to read 
with Christian eyes is that the soul is safe that 
lives in daily fellowship with God. 


The first major division in the psalm, verses 1-13, 
is a blessing pronounced by the priest upon the laity. 
The first two verses give its theme. The Lord is to 
the godly person, shelter and protection. In four 
pictures he describes just what he means, (1) God 
is a secret place where he may hide; (2) he is 
shade from the burning heat of the Oriental sun; 
(3) he is a refuge to which one may flee; (4) he 
is the fortress where one is safe. And he has three 
designations for this mighty God which are given as 
though falling from the lips of the believer himself, 
“the Most High,” “the Almighty,” and—tenderest 
of all—‘‘my God!” 

Then (verses 3-8) the psalmist describes the daily 
perils to which he and his countrymen are exposed. 
They are pictures of violent misfortune and inex- 
plicable horrors which in an unscientific age were 
viewed as instruments of divine judgment which the 
godly man escapes. And the atmosphere of the 
Orient with its belief in demons is in his words. The 
snare of the birdcatcher, the pitfall which traps the 
wild animal, the sinister demons of the day—like 
sunstroke, the demons of the night—like sleepless- 
ness, the death-dealing demons of pestilence and 
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plague—in the presence of all this the godly man 
walks serene. Spiritually speaking, the psalmist is 
right. 

The following verses (9-13) describe the help 
made available from God to the one who trusts in 
him. He is under the guardianship of angels. The 
psalmist’s words remind us of Mark’s description of 
Jesus among the wild beasts in the wilderness: 


“And he was with the wild beasts; and the angels _ 


ministered to him” (Mark 1:13). God’s power 
makes the one who trusts in him victorious over 
life’s deadly perils. 

Verses 14-16 change to the first person. God 
speaks through the officiating priest his assurance 
of protection. To the man who knows God’s name 
and calls upon him in trust will come deliverance, 
security, relief, honor, long life, and salvation. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By John Edward Lantz 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
I. Introduction 


II. Class discussion of main question: How can 
these “Psalms of Trust” increase an intelligent 
faith in God? 


A. How did the Jews of old use these psalms 
to increase their faith? 


B. How can we use them to increase our 
faith? 

C. How can Psalms 34 be used to increase in- 
telligent faith in God? 


D. How can Psalms 73 be used for the same 
purpose? and Psalms 91? 


III. Conclusion 


DISCUSSION HELPS 


I. Introduction. Today we are to study three 
“Psalms of Trust.” The three are Psalms 34, 73, 
and 91. There are many other psalms of trust in 
the Book of Psalms, such as the 23rd Psalm; but 
we shall limit our study to the three indicated above. 

They are fairly typical of them all. Before pro- 
ceeding further, have each student open his Bible 
to Psalms 34. Have a good oral reader read it aloud. 
Now turn to Psalms 73; divide the class into two 
groups and read it aloud responsively. Next turn 
to Psalms 91 and have the entire class read it aloud 
in unison. 


II. Class Discussion. How can these “Psalms of 
Trust” increase an intelligent faith in God? Before 
beginning this discussion, make sure everyone un- 
derstands what is meant by the word trust and how 
it is distinguished from faith. Is trust in God the 
Same as faith in God? If so, why aren’t these 
psalms called Psalms of Faith? Whatever else you 
agree upon in defining these words, I think you will 
agree that trust must certainly support faith. 

Then what do we mean by increasing an intelligent 
faith in God?— intelligent, at least so far as facing 
trouble and disappointment is concerned. Finally, 
what about increasing our faith? Do not some of us 
have all the intelligent faith we can possibly have? 
If, after discussing these points, you and the class 
agree that the wording of the question ought to be 





changed, by all means feel free to change it. Dis- 
cuss the question you agree should be discussed. 


A. How did the Jews of old use these psalms to 
increase their faith? One way they used them cer- 
tainly was as prayers; for they are prayer psalms. 
Then, too, they deal with the question of confront- 
ing some doubt, trouble, or perplexity—those things 
which tend to decrease our faith in a loving and 
good God. Help the students to bring out other ways 
these psalms can be used to increase their faith. 
Emphasize the biblical background of each and de- 
scribe the historical use and function of each. It 
would be helpful to ask the class if they thought 
prayers, such as these, really increased the Jews’ 
faith in God. 


B. How can we use them to increase our faith? 
The discussion should bring out the fact that these 
particular psalms are excellent sources of thought 
and meditation for a person who faces trouble or 
tribulation. Used in this way, they would be the 
basis of creative, thoughtful prayers—not formal- 
ized prayers recited by rote. Of course, they can 
be used also in public worship as responsive read- 
ings, choral and Scripture readings, texts for ser- 
mons, and bases for meditation and study. 


C. How can Psalms 34 be used to increase intel- 
ligent faith in God? Here we come again to a study 
of the individual psalms. Read, or have someone 
read, this psalm carefully and thoughtfully aloud 
to the class, bringing out as much of the meaning 
as possible. Read it as a whole before stopping to 
discuss any portion of it. Explain the meaning of 
obscure words and phrases. A thorough study of 
the lesson helps in Adult Student and in Wesley 
Quarterly will help you do this. In clarifying the 
meaning of out-moded words and phrases be 
cautious about seeing the trees instead of the forest. 
Don’t miss the big idea. Get it, emphasize it, and 
relate it forcefully to everyday living. 


D. How can Psalms 73 and 91 be used for the 
same purpose? Reflect upon the meaning of both 
these psalms in the same manner and for the same 
purpose that you did in studying Psalms 34. Do not 
spend too much time on any one point, unless it 
seems to be one on which all members want to spend 
time. Keep the discussion moving along and pro- 
gressing in thought. Do not force it forward, how- 
ever, to the extent that you create a feeling of rest- 
lessness, but take care also not to let it lag and bog 
down. Give everyone in the class an opportunity to 
speak, in fact encourage each to do so; but also 
encourage each to keep his comment brief and to the 
point. 


III. Conclusion. To add a bit of variety to your 
usual teaching pattern, this time try making a brief 
general summary yourself, then ask one student to 
sum up how Psalms 34 can help him increase his 
faith in God. Ask another to sum up Psalms 73 in 
a similar manner, and ask still a third to sum up 
Psalms 91. These may take the nature of personal 
testimonies. 

wo OD Of 


WHEN faith has found God in Christ, it does not 
seek him elsewhere.—From The Faith of the Chris- 
tian Church, by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. Used by permission. 
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July 3: WISDOM, COMMON 
SENSE, AND REVERENCE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


The Jew divided his Bible into three parts. 
these, the first and second were clearly defined. 
Torah (our Pentateuch) was the Law of Mo 
Prophecy, though it contains several books wi 
we do not call by that name, was all supposed to h 
come to them from the prophets of old. These 
sections we have already studied in this serie 

The third section had no one characteristic wl 
united the books in any kind of unity. It was m 
up simply of those books which were added la 
a miscellaneous collection as different from 
another as Psalms and Chronicles. Some of th 
books will engage us during the next few we 

The Wisdom books of the Old Testament 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job. On the basis 
their teachings some of the psalms could be 
cluded, though the Book of Psalms is listed as de 
tional literature. There are also wisdom writi! 
outside the Old Testament, in the Apocrypha : 
elsewhere in Jewish literature, and in the writi) 
of foreign people such as the Egyptians. In f: 
it would probably be hard to find a people who 
not have their “Wisdom.” 

The word must be carefully defined. It has no 
ing to do with knowledge, or scholarship. It 
an attempt to answer questions as to the wisest v 
to live. The illiterate who does not get drunk, 
instance, has more wisdom at that point than t 
scholar who does. Wisdom tries to tell what ki 
of conduct will yield the best returns. 

The source of wisdom is experience and obser’ 
tion. The ancient prophet had received his messa 
directly from God, and his slogan was, “Thus sa 
the Lord.” He therefore spoke with urgency a 
enthusiasm. He was a preacher. But the wise m: 
or sage, was one who had observed life, and w 
passed on, quite calmly and reflectively, what he h 
learned about it. He was a teacher. Possibly 
suggestive modern parallel would be a good scot 
master talking about all sorts of life problems 
boys gathered around a fire. The sage passed on t 
distilled common sense of the race. 

The most typical book of wisdom in the Bible 
Proverbs. But the word “proverbs” is ambiguoi 
Today it means short, pithy sayings, what W 
liams has called ‘‘a long experience in a short sé 
tence,” such as 


A gentle answer turns away wrath; 
But harsh words stir up anger.’ 


And some sections of the Book of Proverbs a 
rich in such proverbs, especially chapters 10 throu; 
22. But the book also contains teachings of a mu: 


1The Scripture quotations in this article are from The Bible, 
American Translation; M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspe 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 


more extended form, such as chapter 8, and the 
praise of a worthy wife in 31:10-31. 

The contents of the books of Wisdom are, of 
course, as varied as the problems of daily living. 
Strong drink, the use of money, the relations be- 
tween the sexes, energy and laziness, the treatment 
of children, the duties of the king—there is no end 
to the list. 

The sources of the writings were almost as varied 
as the contents. Later tradition attributed almost 
all wisdom writings to Solomon, because in I Kings 
4:32 he is said to have spoken three thousand 
proverbs. Similarly all laws were attributed to 
Moses, and all psalms to David. But the Book of 
Proverbs itself shows that it is composite. At 22:17 
and 24:23 are the headings, “The Words of the 
Wise,” while chapter 30 claims to be “The Words of 
Agur,” and chapter 31 “The Words of Lemuel.” ’ 
The collection of Proverbs in its present form is 
late, possibly from the third century B.c., but some 
of the contents were probably much older. 

It is obvious that not all wisdom is Jewish. Other 


- people had observed life and meditated on its values 


just as the Jews did. Other people passed on to 
their children the lessons which they had learned, 
trying to help them avoid life’s pitfalls and experi- 
ence its satisfactions. The contents would naturally 
be similar regardless of race or religion. Religion 
might be national, but practical ethics was universal. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Agur and 
Lemuel mentioned above were Arabians, or that one 
section of our Book of Proverbs is quoted almost 
verbally from a much older Egyptian writing. If 
the Egyptians had said something well, it was smart 
of the Jews to quote it. 

It is equally clear that wisdom in its simplest 
form was not necessarily religious. Aside from any 
religious considerations, anyone could see that it 
paid better to be energetic than to be lazy, that 
honesty was better than theft, and that infidelity 
would wreck a home. That was simply the way life 
was, whether one was religious or not. Similarly 
many people in our day who have no interest in 
religion know much about life and its values. Much 
of the non-Jewish literature of antiquity seems not 
to have connected wisdom with religion at all. But 
it was the genius of the Jew to relate all phases of 
his life to his God. Nature, politics, history—all 
were for him parts of his religious thinking. And 
so with wisdom. He soon placed it all on a religious 
basis, declaring that the fear, or reverence, of God 
was the beginning of wisdom. 

Wisdom was now no longer an automatic system, 
working itself out as cause and effect, but all of it 
was the result of the will and the activity of God. 
It was not enough to say that waste inevitably led 
to want and that wisdom led to prosperity. It was 
now the will of God. God rewarded those who were 
wise with prosperity, and punished those who turned 
aside from wisdom. 

This wisdom teaching has its truth, but it also 
has its weaknesses. Two of the greatest of these 
are that it does not always work (as we shall see in 
the study of Job), and that it appeals only to self- 
regarding motives: what will yield me greatest 
satisfactions. It would be hard to base martyrdom 
or crucifixion on Proverbs. 


2J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed; The Bible, An American 
Translation. 








Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, 
General Board of Education 


Today we begin a study of those interesting books 
in the Bible known as “The Writings.” In addition 
to the material in Adult Student by Williams and 
the Biblical Interpretations by Smart, the following 
reference books will be helpful to you: The Abing- 
don Bible Commentary (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press); A Guide to Understanding the Bible by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick (Harper and Brothers), 
and two or three different translations of the Bible 
such as The Holy Bible, a New Translation by Mof- 
fatt; The Bible, An American Translation by Smith 
and Goodspeed; and the American Standard Version. 
You may be able to borrow these books and Bibles 
from your pastor or you can purchase them from 
The Methodist Publishing House that serves your 
territory. 

You will find it helpful to read all the material 
planned for use in the first four Sundays of this 
month. When doing this, read all Bible references 
and make some notations in the margin beside each 
reference. If you are in the habit of keeping a 
notebook, your notations can be made there. This 
notation may be just a word or a sentence, but it 
should be enough to remind you of the main idea 
in the Scripture. As you read this material you will 
find it rewarding to refer to the chart below. You 
will note in this chart the main points and questions 
that Williams has outlined in Adult Student. 


This chart will clearly indicate points of similarity 
and difference that will be useful in stimulating the 
thinking of the members of your group. A compari- 
son of these will be revealing. 


As you read this material you will want to watch 
for issues, problems, or unusual facts that will make 
your class discussion alive. Also be alert for strange 
names, words, or facts about which you need infor- 
mation. For example, reference is made to the “Tal- 
mud” and “the Apocrypha.” Do you know what 
these are? Above all, do not hesitate to to go to 
your pastor or some other qualified person for in- 
formation and help. 


Here is a statement of purpose that can serve as 
a guide as you prepare and teach this unit of study: 
“T want to lead members of my class to have a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of the Wisdom 
Literature and its place in the life of the Hebrew 
people, and in the lives of the members of my class 
today.” 

There are two goals to be achieved in the lesson 
for today: 


1. Help the members of your group understand 
the nature and the place of wisdom literature in the 
total development of the Old Testament. 


2. Help them understand and appreciate the 
Book of Proverbs and consider its message for our 
day. 

You might begin by asking members of your 
group to recall some books of the Bible you have ai- 
ready studied. Some of these can be listed under 
the headings suggested by Williams: the books of 
law, the prophets, former and later. 


We now turn to another group of books called 
“The Writings.” What books are included in this 
group? Who wrote them? Some of these books are 
in our Bible and some are found in the Apocrypha. 
What is the “Apocrypha”? Bring a copy to show 
to your class. Read a few passages and compare 
with a few passages from Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 

This group of writings is called the “Wisdom Lit- 
erature.” Ask your class: When you say that a 
man’s action shows wisdom, what do you mean? 





Outline of Unit I: THE WISDOM 


LITERATURE 


(Four Sessions) 








July 3 


General introduction to 
Wisdom Literature 


Place of “Writings” in 
history and literature 
of the Bible. 

How shall we 
“Wisdom”? 

What is a proverb? 

Who wrote Proverbs? 

What is the purpose of 
the book? 

What are the major 
teachings of the book? 
The home 
Justice 
Is man free to choose? 
Should man fear God? 
What is success in 

life? 
What is religion? 


define 


July 10 
Study of Ecclesiastes 


Place of Ecclesiastes in 
wisdom literature 

Who wrote Ecclesiastes? 

Can learning satisfy? 

Can laughter and mirth 
satisfy? 

Is there satisfaction in 
work? 

Will fame satisfy? 

The “Cynic” and the 
“Saint” 


July 17 


Study of the Book of 
Job 


Plan and purpose of the 
Book of Job 

Background for the 
Book of Job 

Does God send pain for 
punishment? 

Was Job patient? 

Is it wrong to ask ques- 
tions? 

Does Job find an answer 
to the problem of suf- 
fering? 


July 24 


Concludes study of the 
Book of Job 


The religion of Job 

The code of a gentleman 

Personal interest in 
others 

Fortune changes 

What was sin? 

Is God moral? 

The importance of Job 
in religious literature 

The search for God 





whole unit. 





These four lessons are a unit of study. 
Teacher side by side. Read the matching paragraphs in each. Note the re- 
lated topics and questions in this chart of the unit. Prepare and teach the 


Place Adult Student and Adult 


23 








24 


List the answers given. The material in Adult 
dent indicates three different definitions used b 
writers in the “Wisdom Literature.” Have mer 
of your class read the Scripture references and 
compare with their own definitions. 

Call attention to Williams’ statement tha 
Hebrew wisdom literature may be grouped | 
two headings. Throughout this four-week unit 
will want to refer occasionally to this, asking 
students under which of the two headings 
would place the Scripture then being consid 

What is a proverb? Who wrote Proverbs? 
your students find and mark in their Bibles 
eight parts in the book. Have them name the 
son to whom authorship of each part is ascr 
Ask one person to read I Kings 4:29-34 and 
the large number of writings actually ascribe 
Solomon. Then observe the small number in 
book credited to his hand. Emphasize the fact 
a variety of authorship is apparent from the 
itself. 

From the standpoint of interest your class w 
like to read the section 22:17 through 23:14, w 
was borrowed from the writings of Amen-em 
and was written between 1000-650 B.c. Ask 
members to indicate verses that carry most m 
ing for them. Why do they have meaning? 
verse 23:9 carry implications for the prograr 
visitation evangelism in the church? What 
these? 

What is the purpose of the book? Com 
Proverbs 1:1-6 with Williams’ statement. 
effective do you think memorization of these v« 
would be in the process of religious education? 
you have a store of memorized verses in mind? 
or why not? Give a specific illustration of an « 
sion when a memorized portion of Scripture i 
enced a business decision. 

In discussing the major teachings of the b 
it is important that, (1) Scripture references 
read, and (2) that the relationship of these to 
problems we face are clearly seen. 

Read Scripture references and list the teach 
of the Book of Proverbs about the home. Com) 
these with impressions about the home give! 
motion pictures, newspapers, magazines, etc. 
the qualities described in Proverbs character 
of most of the homes in your church and com 


July 10: FOUR QUESTS FOR 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


In studying the wisdom of the Book of Prov« 
last week, we noted that the rather smug little 
mula does not always hold. It is nice and piou 
say that God will reward the righteous with p 
perity, but in experience it does not always wv 
out that way. And this furnishes the problen 
the Book of Job as we shall see next week. 
Book of Ecclesiastes belongs logically (and p 
ably in time also) after Job. 

The author of Ecclesiastes (a Greek word w! 
is usually translated “Preacher”) was a cynic. 
of the brightest books on Ecclesiastes bears the 


he 
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nity? Why are these qualities missing in so many 
homes? 

Proverbs 1:8 seems to say that the religious in- 
struction of children should take place in the home. 
Do you agree? Why? Why not? Does your church 
seek to cooperate with the home in giving religious 


instruction to children? How? Is this enough? 
In what additional ways should your church work 
with the home? 

Have members of your class read Scripture refer- 
ences and take note of the idea of justice in the 
Book of Proverbs. Then read the following pas- 
sages in Amos and compare: Amos 2:6; 3:10; 
5:2-24; 8:5-6. In what areas in our community and 
in our country do we need to be more concerned 
about justice? Why is freedom of choice important 
in religious living? 

Should men fear God? Can you love what you 
fear? Compare “the fear of the Lord” with “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God.” How do you reconcile 
the two? Was Jesus contradicting the teachings of 
his Bible? Or interpreting them? What are the 
implications of this for our use of the Bible? 

The section on “Success” needs to be studied 
carefully because later on you will want to compare 
it with what you find in Ecclesiastes. The procedure 
of reading the Bible references and listing the ideas 
should also be followed here. When this has been 
completed, ask, If these characteristics of successful 
living could be formulated into a creed, which of 
the following groups would be most likely to adopt 
it: Rotary Club, American Legion, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, The Methodist Church, The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the Grange, 
or the Masons? Ask each person to indicate the 
reason for his choice. Out of this should come many 
suggestions about the strength and weakness of 
this standard of successful living. What are Jesus’ 
standards of successful living? List these. Which 
list, the one from Proverbs, or the one from Jesus, 
comes nearest to describing this class? What do we 
need to do about it? 

What is religion? How does the Book of Proverbs 
define religion? (See 1:27.) Compare with Jesus— 
Matthew 5:1-16; 6:33; Luke 10:25-28; also other 
passages of Sermon on the Mount. 

Summarize the half dozen main points of discov- 
eries made by your class in this study of Proverbs. 


.TISFACTION 


1 S eh TO Ff @ 


The Gentle Cynic, and the subtitle ‘““The Omar Khay- 
yam of the Bible.” Our preacher was probably an old 
man, and certainly a thoughtful and observant one. 
He had looked at life attentively, and he was con- 
vinced that it had no meaning. It was not evil; 
just futile, an endless round which got nowhere 
because in the very nature of things there was no- 
where to go. Life had no objective, no purpose. 

The book opens with an announcement of this con- 
viction: “Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities, all 
is. vanity!” We must not be misled by the English 
word “vanity.” The word translated in the Old Tes- 
tament has nothing to do with “vanity mirrors” or 
“vanity cases” or the shallow conceit which it usually 
suggests to us. It means simply nothingness, empti- 
ness, zero. 
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Instead of getting somewhere by moving forward 
toward a goal, life simply goes round in circles and 
forever comes back to the same place. A man spends 
a whole life acquiring wisdom and culture, and then 
his baby is born unable to talk or walk, and it is 
all to be done over again. The sun moves from east 
to west, but tomorrow morning it is back where it 
was this morning. The wind blows, but it circles 
back to its starting point and gets nowhere. Rivers 
run to the sea, but after all these years the sea is 
no fuller and the rivers are no emptier. One grows 
weary thinking of the futility of it all. 

We saw last week that it was the tendency to 
connect all wisdom writings with King Solomon. 
That was peculiarly fortunate for our author. For 
Solomon more than anyone else in Hebrew history, 
had been surrounded with all the things which are 
supposed to bring satisfaction. He was supposed 
to have been the richest of all the kings, the wisest, 
the most married, the most glamorous, the greatest 
builder. If anyone could have found out what made 
life worthwhile, surely it was he. But as he tried 
each of the things for which men ordinarily work, 
and succeeded superlatively, he found that it was not 
worth the effort. “I have seen everything that has 
been done under the sun; and lo, everything is 
vanity and striving for the wind” (1:14). 

Many men devote their lives to study and research, 
but the acquiring of knowledge does not satisfy. 
Intellectual men are not necessarily happy, 


“For with more wisdom is more worry, 
And increase of knowledge is increase of sor- 
row” (1:18). | 


So Solomon decided that he would “have a good 
time.” Certainly, as king he had the opportunity. 
“T said to myself, ‘Come now, let me test you with 
mirth; so enjoy yourself’: But this also was vanity” 
(3:1). 

More than we probably realize, ancient monarchs 
found satisfaction in the building of great palaces 
and temples and estates. Our king therefore tried 
this, and surrounded himself with all wealth and 
luxury, but they proved empty, and “there was no 
profit under the sun” (2:4-11). 

But our cynic is not bitter. The title referred 
to above is The Gentle Cynic. The thing to do is 
not to rave against life, but simply to relax and 
accept it as it is. If no effort is rewarded, then the 
only thing to do is to expect no reward. To fly off 
into debauch because goodness does not pay would 
certainly be vanity; for debauch does not pay either. 
And to grow pessimistic to the point of leaving such 
a life because it is futile would be the worst of all 
follies, for certainly death does not pay. If we 
should “be not righteous overmuch,” we should also 
“be not overmuch wicked.” 

The median way is best, avoiding all extremes, 
not because it pays better, but because it expects 
no great rewards. It is better to be wise than 
foolish, if for no other reason than that the wise 
man knows what life is like and accepts it, while 
the fool is constantly being disappointed. “There 
is nothing good for man but that he eat and drink 
and find satisfaction in his work” (2:24). 

; And over it all like a pall, emphasizing the mean- 
inglessness and futility of all life, is death. All 

'The Scripture quotations in this article are from The Bible, An 


American Translation; J P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 





life starts at birth, struggles through a few un- 
important experiences—and dies. That is all. “There 
is one fate for both man and beast—the same fate 
for them; as the one dies, so dies the other; the 
same breath is in all of them, and man has no ad- 
vantage over the beast; for everything is vanity. 
All go to one place; all are from the dust, and all 
return to the dust” (3:19-20). 

It is not worth while to have children, for one 
does not know how they will turn out after his 
death. It is not worth while to accumulate a for- 
tune, for it will be squandered after one’s death. 
The king and the pauper are buried in the same 
earth, and that is the meaning of life. 

Such cynicism had no place in the Jewish religion. 
As it was read by the ancients, it was modified, prob- 
ably by more than one pious scribe. Sentences were 
inserted insisting that righteousness does pay, and 
God does reward. We may not know the future, but 
it is in God’s hands. And because of these pious 
insertions, and because of its connection with the 
name of the great Solomon, this surprising book 
was finally admitted into the Jewish Bible. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Williams begins this week’s lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent with the statement that Ecclesiastes is a differ- 
ent type of wisdom literature. Ask your class what 
they found about Ecclesiastes that differed from 
Proverbs. What difference did you see in the 
arrangement of material? In the point of view? 
When was Ecclesiastes written? Can you tell how 
it came to be included in the Bible? What is the 
“Talmud”? What is the “Feast of Booths”? 

Adult Student reveals how the Jewish rabbis 
rationalized Ecclesiastes into the Old Testament 
canon. Do you know individuals, or groups, today 
who rationalize Scripture to make it say what they 
want it to say, rather than searching to discover 
what the writer intended to say? Illustrate. Are 
we always careful at this point? Do we let the Bible 


guide us, or do we try to guide the Bible? Why 
do you think as you do? 
Who wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes? The dual 


authorship becomes most clear in 5:10-20. You will 
want to take time to read this and note the two points 
of view. Some time could be spent in looking in other 
places in the book where the dual authorship is 
apparent. Are there “Cynics” and “Saints” in the 
class, in the church, in the community? What made 
these people cynical? How can the church help 
them? 

Can learning satisfy? “The Cynic” says knowledge 
leads only to more worry and sorrow, but compare 
with 9:16 through 10:3 a statement by “the Saint.” 
Recall last week’s discussion about the meaning of 
the word “wisdom.” Is the Cynic talking about 
“wisdom” or “knowledge”? Does the program of 
our church school aim primarily at “wisdom” or 
“knowledge”? Give the reasons for your answer. 
What should be its aim? In the public school edu- 


cation given our children, is it the amount or the 
kind that needs consideration and treatment? Why? 

Note the five points in the Cynic’s view of life. 
Do you agree with him? 


Why? Why not? With 








26. 


what words do you think Jesus would reply t 
Cynic? Call the attention of your class to Will 
statement, “The Cynic says that the wise mar 
observe the formal requirements of religion, b 
will not become unduly burdened with them.” 
this accurately describe the average churchgo 
our community? If so, where have we failed 
religion should have become such a mechanica 
meaningless experience for so many? 

Can laughter and mirth satisfy? Williams p 
out that the Cynic failed to find satisfaction i: 
because of “his inadequate understanding of 
nature of God and of the universe.” In what 
do you think the Cynic’s understanding was i! 
quate? Why? Do we not spend much of our 
seeking the same things the Cynic sought? I: 
understanding of God adequate? In what w 
Inadequate? Read Scripture references (Ec: 
astes and Luke 12:16-21) and compare the ( 
with the Rich Fool in Jesus’ parable. In what 
are they alike? Different? What conclusions 
we draw from each about (a) religious faith 
personal security; (b) material wealth and spir 
values; (c) the way God provides for his child 

Is there satisfaction in work? Read Scri 
references and list problems the Cynic indicates 
be found with material wealth and possessions 
this section his attitude toward men and the 
nomic system also becomes apparent. What we 
have we to relinquish for a more permanent pe 

Compare chapter 3 with Psalms and Matt 
10:24-32. What different attitude toward mai 
you see in these passages? Which is most accui 
Which is most usable in our world today? W 


July 17: FAITH IN GOD’S FAI 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Two weeks ago, in studying the Book of Prove 
we saw that wisdom was the type of conduct w! 
would yield the best returns because God w 
reward it. That had been the teaching of the 
prophets before the Exile. If Israel was righte 
God would bless her, and if she sinned he w 
punish her. After the Exile, the Jewish reli; 
laid more emphasis on God’s dealings with i 
vidual man rather than with the nation as a wl 
so the same formula came to be applied to the i 
vidual: piety produces prosperity, while suffe: 
is the result of sin. 

The Book of Proverbs has much to say about 
wise way to live, but the reason is almost alway 
the fact that it will pay, either in prosperity, o 
health, or in honor, or in other forms of well-be 

The further development of wisdom teaching 
not question the contents of this teaching, but 
sanctions; not the “What?” but the “Why?” I 
not denied that one should live righteously, 
serious question is raised as to whether the ris 
eous will necessarily prosper. More than one psa 
ist was worried because the formula simply did 
work itself out in experience. Often the righte 
did suffer, while the wicked did prosper (comp 
Psalms 37:1; 73:2-5). 
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In 4:1-6 the Cynic seems to be commenting on 


competition as a motivation for action. Look at 
yourself, your class, your church. Do you concur 
in his judgment? Is 4:7 through 5:8 an accurate 
description of what happens to people who are moti- 
vated primarily by competition in a system of free 
enterprise? Why do you think that is (not) true? 
If you think it is true, can we accept it as Christian? 
If it is not Christian, then what makes an economic 
system Christian? 

Are the people you know “glad” in their work? 
Why? Why not? List your answers on the board. 
What can we do? Can we improve working condi- 
tions? Can we help unhappy individuals find work 
that is more congenial? How can we help them 
discover a purpose in life? 

Will fame satisfy? What is the Cynic’s answer? 
Are we better equipped than the Cynic to meet the 
uncertainties of life as found in chapter 9? What 
causes the Cynic to despair? What is the church’s 
responsibility to these people? Are we adequate 
for life’s uncertainties? 

Williams in Adult Student points out that the 
Cynic was honest and was not afraid to ask ques- 
tions. The Saint, because of his faith in God, was 
not afraid to have the questions asked. Do we avoid 
dangerous questicns in this class? Do we, like the 
Saint, have sufficient faith to discuss dangerous 
questions like Christianity and communism, race 
relations, the Christian in politics, the militariza- 
tion of America, etc., and search for intelligent and 
Christian answers together? 

Summarize the main points and discoveries made 
by your class in the study of Ecclesiastes. 


NESS 


Finally, the Book of Job was written to deny 
entirely the formula that piety produces prosperity. 
It is often said that this book is an attempt to solve 
the problem of suffering, but almost the reverse is 
true. The problem had already been solved, too 
simply and unrealistically, and Job was written to 
insist that this solution was not true. 

The literary structure of the book is a subject 
of perennial discussion, and no complete agreement 
is in sight. The main body of the book is a speech 
by Job (chapter 3) followed by a long dialogue be- 
tween Job and his three so-called friends (4 through 
31). Into this dialogue chapter 28, a beautiful poem 
in praise of wisdom, has been inserted by someone. 
Aside from this chapter, there are three rounds of 
speeches. Each of the companions speaks, and Job 
answers each in turn, making six speeches in each 
series. However, this scheme is not perfectly car- 
ried out to the end, where it is probable that part of 
the original text has been lost or misplaced. 

Following these three series of speeches, chapters 
32 through 37 contain the dull, bombastic speeches 
of a newcomer named Elihu. They probably did not 
belong to the original book, and it would be a better 
book without them. Then in chapters 38 through 
42:6 God speaks, passing judgment on the debate. 

All of this is in poetry, poetry which takes its 
place with the great world classics. But it is en- 
closed in an envelope of prose, a prologue (chapters 
1 and 2) and an epilogue (42:7-16). 
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The relation of these prose sections to the rest 
of the book presents many problems. (1) The very 
fact that they are in prose is surprising, though 
not inexplicable. (2) In the prologue, Job is a very 
different character from that in the rest of the book. 
When the disasters fall, he is the essence of sweet 
resignation. 

This is in sharp contrast with the Job who curses 
the day of his birth, and challenges and denounces 
God in the chapters which follow. (3) The body 
of the book was written to prove that there is no 
equation between merit and desert, and the epi- 
logue spoils it all by paying Job double for all his 
losses and making everybody live happily ever after. 

It seems probable that the prologue and epilogue 
were originally one story after the orthodox pat- 
tern, telling how the patient Job, suffering the loss 
of everything, bore it uncomplainingly and was re- 
warded with the prosperity which always followed 
piety. Into that framework later authors poured 
the more significant part of the book. 

Job opens the long dialogue by complaining about 
his fate, and the friends are at first sympathetic. 
His integrity is known, and he should throw himself 
on God’s mercy. 

“Is not your religion your confidence, 

And the integrity of your ways, your hope? 
Recall now—who ever perished that was inno- 
cent?” (4:6-7). 


“Then the Lord answered Job out of a whirlwind,” Job 38:1. William Blake, artist. 
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Job blazes out in reply, 
“My friends have been faithless like a torrent, 
Like the bed of rivers which pass away” 
(6:15). 

This brings out the severest denunciations from 
the companions, who declare that “God reckons not 
against you all of your guilt.” His fate really should 
have been worse than it was. 

Back and forth the debate rages, Job replying to 
each in turn. The so-called friends are typical repre- 
sentatives of the old orthodox wisdom. The pious 
prosper, and since Job is so signally afflicted, he 
must have been guilty of some peculiarly heinous 
sin. His vehement denials only add lying and 
blasphemy to the original sin. 

Against this, Job has no alternative explanation 
to offer, for his theology is the same as theirs. A 
just God ought to reward the righteous. But the 
fact is that he does not, and so Job is brought to 
denounce God who treats the good as though they 
were evil, and follows no moral law in governing his 
world. Job’s speeches are really addressed to God 
rather than to the friends whom he is answering; 
for it is with God that he has his quarrel. 

Finally, God answers. He brushes aside the old 

1The Scripture quotations - this article are from The Bible, An 


American Translation; J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 
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wisdom formula of the friends by saying tha‘ 
had been telling the truth, not they. But he 
not explain the cause for the suffering. Rathe 
overwhelms Job with his inability to unders 
even the simplest of God’s works, and Job, ack: 
edging that he has been presumptuous in ques 
ing God or assuming that he could understan 
silent. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Today, the teacher needs to keep constant! 
mind the fact that he is dealing with a question 
has sometime plagued the minds of all though 
religious persons: Jf God is love and all-powe 
why does he allow the righteous man to suffer? 
question is sometimes called the “problem of e 
It is probably true that many members of your « 
have wrestled with this question at one time o1 
other, although they may never have revealed 
struggle to others. If the question has never trou 
certain individuals, it is likely that they hav« 
inadequate idea of God and a shallow faith. 

1. Plan and purpose of the Book of Job. 
section opens with a statement about the typ 
wisdom literature to which the Book of Job belo 
Ask your class to recall the statement in the ope! 
discussion of this unit about the two types. W 
were they? To which does this book belong? 

It will be valuable to chart roughly on the bl! 
board the plan or outline of this book as it is g 
in this opening session. At the conclusion of 
ask, What is the purpose of this book? Lead y 
class to see that it all is directed to the simple 
profound questions: Is God just? Why does 1 
suffer ? 

2. The background of the Book. Ask, Who w 
the Book of Job? When was it written? Cons 
carefully the six developments that Williams | 
lines in Adult Student as being a necessary | 
for the writing of the Book of Job. What do 
mean by “personal moral responsibility”? What 
we mean by “emphasis upon ethical conduct rat 
than upon ritual requirements in religion’? W 
were the teachings of the Deuteronomic school t 
were important to the writing of the Book of J 

3. Does God send pain for punishment? Ask y 
class, Do you think God sends pain for punishme 
Why do you think he does (or doesn’t)? List 
swers on board or otherwise take note of them. T 
ask, Did Job think God sent pain for punishme 
Some may have read material from Adult Stud 
and will say immediately that Job revolted agai 
this idea. If no one contributes this fact to the « 
cussion, suggest that they read Job, chapters 9 : 
10, and material in Adult Student. In any case, 
class needs to see clearly Job’s rebellion against 1 
teaching. It may be well to note the closing ver 
of chapter 42, which do not reflect Job’s answe1 
the question of suffering. 

4. Was Job patient? What has disturbed J: 
Ask the class, What experiences have you had t 
shattered religious belief? What were the fact 
in the experience that broke the belief? What n 
belief did you put in place of the old? How 





the experience change you? Have you received some 
religious teachings that do not apply in your life? 
Illustrate. What teachings? Why have they failed? 


Whieh have helped you? Why? 

5. Is it wrong to ask questions? The discussion 
of this section should take into consideration the 
last part of last week’s discussion about asking dan- 
gerous questions. Is it wrong to ask questions that 
challenge the teachings of the church? Why? Can 
you think of some people who did this and in so 
doing made great contributions to the religious 
growth of mankind? 

Emphasize the fact that the Book of Job is a 
book of religious rebellion, but that underlying Job’s 
search was a great faith in God. 


6. Does Job find an answer to the problem of 
suffering? Have members of your class open their 
Bibles and note the seven sections of the Book of 
Job. Encourage them to make notes in the margin 
that will help clarify the message of the book. Pay 
special attention to the sections of the book that 
give different answers to the problem of suffering. 
What is the answer given by part five, the old 
answer of Judaism? What is the answer given by 
section six of the Book of Job? What is the answer 
suggested by the introduction and conclusion? These 
answers should not be compared with suggestions 
made earlier out of experiences of your group. 

Finally, what was Jesus’ answer to the problem 
of suffering? 

Summarize your discussion. If this has been a 
vital, searching discussion, there will be a sense of 
close fellowship in your group. Suggest that all 
unite in a brief, quiet, sincere prayer. 


July 24: MORAL DEMANDS 
OF RELIGIOUS FAITH 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last Sunday we reviewed briefly the Book of Job. 
In it the hero, a righteous and devout man, suffered 
the loss of his extensive property, and when he sur- 
vived this he was smitten with a loathsome disease 
which ostracized him from society. According to 
the generally accepted standards of the time, such 
conspicuous misfortune must have been caused by 
some correspondingly heinous wickedness. The 
ninety-first Psalm will illustrate this view, which is 
held by multitudes of people to this day. 

Three of Job’s friends came to console him in his 
grief. They represented this generally accepted 
view. When they found that Job denied it and stub- 
bornly maintained his innocence, their consolations 
turned to vehement denunciation. In rejecting the 
teachings of his religion, Job was, in their eyes, a 
blatant heretic. In accusing God of heaping suffer- 
ing upon him when he did not deserve it, he was 
guilty of blasphemy in addition to the sin which he 
was trying to conceal. These friends were orthodox 
religionists, standing up for God and for religious 
traditions. 

In arguing for his innocence, Job was not claim- 
ing any absolute sinlessness. No man is sinless. But 
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Job was denying that he had sinned in any such 
way as to justify what God was doing to him. He 
was denying the teaching of the Book of Proverbs, 
the ninety-first Psalm, and countless other passages 
which insist that whatever the righteous person 
does he shall prosper, and that God would make 
a man’s fate fit his merits. There was no equation 
between moral deserts and material well-being. 

We would miss entirely the meaning of the drama 
if we should think of it as merely a quarrel between 
Job and his friends about a matter of fact. Such 
arguments are not so tragic. This struggle was 
much more in the soul of Job than between him and 
his companions. For the only theology which Job 
had was the same as that of his friends. He, too, 
believed in a righteous God who was under obliga- 
tion to govern the world righteously, but in fact he 
was not doing so. Job’s faith said that God was 
righteous, or ought to be: the facts said that he 
was not. It is not surprising that, as we saw last 
week, his speeches are to God rather than to the 
friends whom he is answering. 

Over and over again this tragedy has torn the 
souls of men, as they have been forced to face facts 
which seemed to deny their dearest faith. It was 
so in the days of Galileo, when the facts discovered 
by the astronomer seemed to deny the faith of the 
Bible. It was so at the famous trial of Scopes for 
teaching evolution which seemed to deny the bib- 
lical account of creation. It has been true in the 
secret hearts of countless thousands who have felt 
themselves forced to choose between what seemed to 
be true and what seemed to be religious. For those 
who can shut their eyes to facts in order to save their 
faith, the tragedy is not so great. But those who, 
like Job, are forced by their intellectual integrity 
to follow truth wherever it leads, often have hard 
battles to fight. 

Job’s claim that he was innocent threatened his 
faith in God and in the moral order of the universe, 
and he boldly charged that God had no preference 
for good over evil. It was not merely a question of 
the loss of his property and the enduring of suffer- 
ing. Most men can endure suffering if their morale 
is not undermined. Soldiers on the battlefield, and 
countless others in less conspicuous ways, find it 
possible to endure suffering so long as they believe 
in something. But Job found his faith giving way, 
and his whole belief in life tottering. It is easier to 
die than to see one’s faith die. 

Like any man in such a crisis, Job finds his moods 
changing. Often he accuses God of moral indiffer- 
ence. 


“It is all one—therefore I say, 
The perfect and the wicked he destroys. 
If the scourge kills instantly, 
He mocks at the despair of the guiltless” 
(9 :22-23).} 
“Why do the wicked live, 
Grow old, and amass wealth? 


Their houses are safe from terror; 
And the rod of God is not upon them” 
(21:7, 9). 
Job would gladly argue his case before God; for 
he is sure that right is on his side. But God is so 
majestic that he terrifies him. 


a 

The Scripture quotations in this article are from The Bible, An 
American Translation; J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 


“O that there were an umpire between us, 
That he might lay his hand upon both of us, 
That he might turn aside his rod from upon me, 


That I might speak and not be afraid of him.” 
(9 :33-35). 
But, interestingly enough, Job still appeals to 
God’s righteousness and love for his servant. He 
appeals from God at his worst to God at his best, 
so to speak. After he is dead, God will come looking 
for him (7:21). 


“Yet now; lo, my witness is in the heavens, 
And he who testifies for me is on high” 
(16:19). 

The book offers no answer to the question why 
men suffer. The old explanation of orthodox wisdom 
is gone, and God brushes the arguments of the 
friends aside (42:7). But no new explanation takes 
their place. Instead, there is only unquestioning 
trust that God is both good and wise. When Job had 
been reminded of the vastness of God’s workings 


. and of the inability of little man to comprehend any 


of them, he realized that the ways of God were past 
finding out, and, with humble apology for his pre- 
sumption, he trusted his life to God. 

We probably know more today than Job did in 
his day about the place of suffering in life, but 
after we have said all that can be said, we must 
come finally to the position which Job reached, and 
share with him a faith which is the victory that 
overcomes the world. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


1. The religion of Job. A discussion of the re- 
ligion of Job provides an excellent opportunity to 
recall the insights of earlier discussions. Remember 
we considered the question, What is religion? when 
we were studying the Book of Proverbs. Ask your 
class to briefly describe the religion of The Cynic 
and The Saint in Ecclesiastes and compare with the 
religious ideas of the Books of Proverbs and Job. 

Williams reminds us at the outset to observe the 
“high level of religious conduct in which both Job 
and his friends believed.” What were the high 
standards they accepted and practiced? Take time 
for seven members of the class to review one each 
of the recommended readings for this lesson. Then 
list the standards of religious conduct they dis- 
cover. What was considered sin in those days? 
(chapter 24:1-12). What are the things for which 
a man may be praised? 

2. The code of a gentleman. Time should be 
taken to read chapter 31 in class. After each 
paragraph in the chapter is read, ask the class to 
condense this into one brief, clear statement. If 
you want to lead effectively your class to do this, 
you will have to do it yourself before the class ses- 
sion. Compare the statement worked out by you 
and your class with those of Williams in Adult Stu- 
dent. Take note of his questions at the end of this 
section. Take time to read James 2:1-20 and com- 
pare. Which holds the most meaning for you? Why? 

3. Personal interest in others. This section 
raises the interesting question of motivation behind 
good deeds. First read Job 29:12-25. Then consider 
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Williams’ statement in Adult Student. He says 
Job’s charity wasn’t “simply that of a wealthy 
who gave charity to others out of the goodne 
his heart. He... was personally interested in 
fortunate people.” 

What would you say is the difference? Wha 
the different, deep, underlying reasons that « 
people to give to World Service? Do they r 
have a personal concern for less fortunate pe 
or is it that the church has a quota to meet 
the pastor is well liked and people respond t« 
appeal? Ask your class what they think about 
In a Christian church should we accept a gift th 
given on the basis of a motivation less than C! 
tian? Does the church have a moral right to n 
an appeal on anything less than truly Chris 
motivation? Ask, Does our church make its req 
for funds appeal to Christian motivations? 

The same type of questions can be asked a 
people who participate in drives for the Commu 
Chest and other altruistic efforts. Another inte 
ing question can be based on the’ statement 
29:16—“The cause of him that I knew not I sear: 
out.” Do we take time to do this? Have we a rig! 
pass Judgment on causes that we do not know? 

4. Fortune changes. We here face another 
of a question that we considered last week, name 
does God send pain for punishment? This week 
question becomes, Does material prosperity in 
tably accompany righteousness? How can we 
which of our blessings we should attribute to 


July 31: BEAUTY AND MUSIC 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Several weeks ago, when we began the study 
the wisdom writings of the Old Testament (Py 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, Job), we saw that they were 
the third of the three divisions of the Jewish Bi 
the first two being the Law (Pentateuch) and 
Prophets. This third division, called Hagiograp 
or Sacred Writings, contains many books in ac 
tion to the Wisdom Literature, and the most fami! 
and best loved of them all is the Book of Psal 
which we study today. 

In the Jewish arrangement of the books, 1 
Psalms is the first of this third section, and it v 
probably the first to be admitted into the Bible. 
is thought that at one stage of its development * 
Bible consisted of Law, Prophets, and Psalms. 
is interesting that of the books in this third divisi: 
the Psalms was the only one which seems to have 
fluenced Jesus. It was one of his favorite sour: 
for quotations. 

Like so many books in the Old Testament, t 
Book of Psalms is a collection, or more accurate 
a collection of collections. Many different collectio 
of devotional poetry were made, just as is tr 
today. Finally, five of these devotional books we 
grouped together into the book which we have tod: 
The first of these smaller books is now chapters 
through 41 (or 3 through 41 if chapters 1 and 


at 
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will of God, and which to the fortunes of the eco- 
nomic system under which we happen to live? 

5. What was sin? We have already spent some 
time discussing this, but you may want to ask some 
further questions, such as: What would you say are 
the great sins of our day? Why do you include these 
in such a list? What were the sins that Jesus con- 
demned most frequently? To what degree are these 
sins apparent within our group and within this 
church? What can we do about it? When you have 
some answers, plan with your class to do something. 

6. Is God moral? What do we mean by a moral 
God? Note answers from class. Name some of the 
characteristics you would expect a moral God to 
have. Recall earlier discussions on “justice” in 
Amos and Book of Proverbs. Is man free to choose? 
Should man fear God? Does God send pain and 
punishment? 

Looking at your life, your business, your world, 
is God moral? What evidence do you see that he is? 
If he is a moral God, what does that mean for you? 

7. The importance of Job in religious literature. 
If we are not rewarded for being good in terms of 
“health, wealth, and prosperity,” then in what ways 
do you believe the good life pays dividends to you? 
Note other questions Williams asks at end of this 
section. 

8. The search for God. Summarize the main 
points and discoveries made by your class in this 
study of Job. Compare with the discoveries made 
on previous Sundays. 


IN THE PSALTER 


are an introduction to the book as a whole); the 
second is chapters 42 through 72; the third is chap- 
ters 73 through 89; the fourth is chapters 90 through 
106; and the fifth is chapters 107 through 150. In 
many modern editions of the Bible there is a break 
on the page after each of these sections to indicate 
the end of one booklet and the beginning of another. 

The fact that we are dealing with what were orig- 
inally five separate booklets explains some inter- 
esting facts about our Book of Psalms. There is 
duplication. For instance, Psalms 14 and 53 are 
essentially the same, and Psalms 40:13-17 is re- 
peated in Psalms 70. The explanation in each case 
is that originally the same poem was included in two 
different collections, and when they were put to- 
gether in the larger book, somebody failed to elimi- 
nate one of them. 

At the end of Psalms 72 we read, “The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended.” That does not 
mean that the Psalms up to that point are by David 
and those after that point are not. That statement 
originally stood at the end of one of the little book- 
lets (chapters 42 through 72 in the divisions listed 
above), and it was just a way of writing “Finis” 
at end. It should not have been copied into the 
larger collection, where it no longer stands at the 
end. 

What has just been said indicates that the in- 
dividual psalms came from widely different periods 
of time, just as was true of the contents of the Book 
of Proverbs, and just as is true of a modern hymn- 
book. Tradition ascribes the Psalms to David, and 
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it is possible that some few may be.that old, but 
most of them are much later. The captions at the 
head of individual psalms ascribe them to Asaph, 
Solomon, David, and others. 

All the psalms are poetry in their original lan- 
guage, as is also much of the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment. There is much that is not now understood 
about the nature of Hebrew poetry, but two char- 
acteristics seem to be fairly well defined. One is 
that the rhythm was secured not by the number of 
syllables in a line, as with us, but by the number 
of accented or emphasized syllables. This, of course, 
cannot be preserved in translation. 

The second feature, which is preserved in trans- 
lation, is parallelism. Instead of repeating a sound, 
as in rhyme, or repeating an accent, as in rhythm, 
parallelism repeated a thought, saying the same 
thing over again in a second line, or even a third, 
or else making an assertion in the first line and deny- 
ing its opposite in the second. 


What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
(Psalms 8:4). 


The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; 
But the way of the wicked shall perish 
(Psalms 1:6). 


The Book of Psalms has been called a hymnbook, 
and it is certain that many of its poems were sung. 
Some of them seem to have been composed for use 
on special religious occasions. Professor Peters 
thinks that the familiar Psalms 24 was sung during 
an annual procession commemorating the moving of 
the ark to the Temple in Jerusalem. And some of 
the confusing words in the Psalter, such as “Selah,” 
were probably directions for the musicians. 

But it is doubtful whether all of the psalms were 
ever used as hymns. Psalms 119, for example, is a 
long acrostic poem of twenty-two stanzas, each of 
them eight lines long. There is a stanza for each 
letter in the Hebrew alphabet, and in each stanza 
every one of the eight lines begins with the letter 
of that stanza. It is a poem in praise of the Jewish 
Law, and was probably never meant to be sung. 


As would be expected in such a collection, the most 
obvious feature is variety. As in a hymnbook, there 
is a poem for every mood. In Psalms 8 man is 
crowned with glory and honor, and is little lower 
than God himself, but in Psalms 51 he is begotten 
in guilt and conceived in iniquity. And both answer 
to our experiences. In Psalms 23 God is the loving 
Shepherd of the sheep, while in Psalms 139 man 
tries desperately to flee from His presence. In 
Psalms 1 the wicked are blown away like chaff, while 
in Psalms 100 God’s mercy is everlasting. In Psalms 
42 the soul is cast down and without hope, while in 
Psalms 148 it exultantly shouts “Hallelujah!” Some 
of the psalms are so unchristian that John Wesley 
said they should never be taken on a Christian’s lips 
(compare Psalms 109), while others reach the 
heights of religious ecstasy. 

Every mood and every kind of experience is re- 
flected in these ancient religious poems, and through 
the ages religious people, confronted by similar ex- 
periences, have naturally turned to them for help 
or for comfort. 


Aids to Teaching 
By Richard G. Belcher 


We are beginning the study of a four-session unit 
based on the Book of Psalms. The teaching material 
for this study follows in this issue of ADULT 
TEACHER and continues for the first three Sundays 
in the August ADULT TEACHER. You should have 
obtained your copy of the August issue not later 
than today (July 24), so that this week you can 
make preparation for this new unit. You will want 
to pursue the same steps of general preparation 
that you followed in preparing the unit just com- 
pleted. 


Read quickly all material for the four sessions 
in both Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER. 
Then read a second time, more carefully than 
before, and check the following points: 





Outline of Unit II 


SONGS AND PRAYERS OF FAITH 


(Four Sessions) 





July 31 
Beauty and Music in the 


Psalter. Psalms 8, 19, 
24, 93, 96, 111, 136. 


What is a psalm? 
Who wrote the Psalms? 
Is this collection a 


August 7 


Psalms of Personal and 
National Religion. 
Psalms 15, 18, 23, 47, 
51, 80, 139. 


Religious growth 
The Law and the 


hymnbook? psalmists 
Hymnbook of the Second Nationalism 
Temple Psalms of curing 


How personal are the 
psalms? 
The national emphasis 


How were psalms sung? 
Hebrew poetry 

Musical instruments 
Antiphonal singing 


August 14 


Varieties of Religious 
Experience. Psalms 
38, 50, 121, 84, 1, 37 
103. 


The mood of despair 
The prophetic spirit 
The voice of confidence 
Love for God’s house 
God’s name be praised 
But there are questions 
The mood of thanks- 
giving 


August 21 


Hymns for National 
Occasions. Psalms 68, 
45, 72, 101, 89, 20, 47. 

Psalms for religious 
festivals 

The royal marriage 

Inauguration of a polit- 
ical leader 

Moral qualities of a 
political leader 

Political concerns of a 








leader 
Musical titles in the These four lessons are a unit of study. When you . +48 
Psalter prepare, open Adult Student and Adult Teacher Gratitude of a political 
Did they have hymn- and place them side by side. Read the matching leader : 
books? paragraphs in each. Adult Student gives you the God the Supreme Ruler 
S oe content of your lesson; Adult Teacher, a way of : 
ummary teaching. The kingdom of God 
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A. Questions, problems, issues that will se 
as a good base for discussion. 

B. Unusual bits of information that \ 
make discussion interesting. 

C. Unfamiliar words or facts about wh 
you need more information. 

D. Resources, in addition to Adult Stud 
and ADULT TEACHER, that you will need, such 
Abingdon Bible Commentary, Fosdick’s A Gu 
to Understanding the Bible, and two or th 
different versions of the Bible. 

Make a rough outline of Williams’ materia! 
Adult Student so that you can see the u 
whole, and see points of reference and compa 
son among the four sections. 


A little extra work this first week will pa: 
dividends in vital discussion for the remaining t 

It would be a good idea to open this week’s 
cussion with a brief preliminary statement { 
ing out the fact that when they were childre! 
members of your class learned the twenty- 
Psalm and perhaps the first, nineteenth, and 
hundred and twenty-first as well, but that is a 
as most of us have gone. What about all those « 
psalms? How did they come to be written? 
wrote them? Have we been missing somethin 
confining our knowledge to only two or three o 
better known psalms that we mechanically 1 
upon occasion? 

Then ask, What is a psalm? Note answers. 
kind of ideas do they express? Again, note 
swers. How does Williams define a “psalm 
Adult Student? 

1. Who wrote the Psalms? The name of Dav 
most commonly associated with the Psalms. 
will want to help your group see clearly the mu! 
authorship of the Book of Psalms, and that it 
ganization clearly indicates that it is a “collecti: 
collections.” Williams indicates clearly in 
Student the authorship of the various grou} 
psalms. Take time in class to look up these gr« 
Be sure that your class finds the titles, “The H 
lujah Psalms,” “The Psalms of Ascent,” and ot! 
Take time for members of the class to find 
note in their own Bibles the five books that com 
the Book of. Psalms. 

Be sure to have your class note the repet 
between certain psalms. Have one member of 
class read Psalms 40:13-17, while the class fol 
along reading Psalms 70. Do the same with or 
two others. 

Someone in your class may raise a question a 
the different names for God used in Psalms 14 
53, which in many respects are identical. 
Abingdon Bible Commentary will help you at 
point, or ask your pastor about it. How old is 
collection of Psalms as we have it today? 

2. Is this collection a hymnbook? In discus 
this question you will want to take into acc 
three other main paragraphs in Adult Stu 
which are related to it: “Hymnal of the Se 
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Temple,” “How Were Psalms Sung?” “Did " 


Have Hymnbooks?” 

In working toward some answers to these « 
tioris, it will be helpful to compare The Meth: 
Hymnal with the Book of Psalms. If you ha 
good organist, choir director, or music teache 


is- 
it- 
ne 


your church, invite him to help you do this. The 
book by *Robert M. McCutchan, Our Hymnody 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury Press), will also help you at 
this point. 

Note the main sections under which the hymns are 
collected, such as, Worship and Praise, Discipleship, 
National and International Occasions. 

Note the dates and authors of some of our hymns. 

Take a half dozen hymns, such as, “Come, Thou 
Almighty King,” “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
“All Creatures of Our God and King,” and ask some 
members of your class to match them with psalms 
that carry similar sentiment. 

Why do people write hymns and psalms? In what 
ways do they help you? 

Note the three points made by Williams in con- 
sidering the question, Was the Book of Psalms the 
hymnbook of the Second Temple? 

-What was the difference between the synagogue 
and the Temple? A dictionary, the Abingdon Bible 
Commentary, or your pastor can help you at this 
point. 

How were the psalms sung? Take time in class 
to read two or three different psalms. First, try to 
catch the rhythm of Hebrew poetry. Second, experi- 
ment with “antiphonal” reading as suggested by 
Williams. Note how parallelism is used. Make sure 
that members of your class notice some of the stage 
directions given at the beginning of certain psalms. 

3. Summarize your discussions. Urge the class 
to read the psalms suggested for each day during the 
coming week. 





Fourth-Sunday Offerings 


“The fourth Sunday in each month shall be ob- 
served as World Service Sunday in the church school 
of each local church” (Discipline of The Methodist 
Church). Personal-interest stories, information 
concerning World Service projects, and other sug- 
gestions for worship services and group discussions 
are available from the Interboard Committee on Mis- 
sionary Education, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Ten- 
nessee. The offering on the fourth Sunday is dis- 
tributed by the Methodist World Service Agencies 
according to the ratio indicated by the chart below. 
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1. What About Sunday? 


It is never easy to determine where the line should 
be drawn between the rigorous demands of an abso- 
lute loyalty to ideals and the kind of moderate com- 
promise by which all kinds of people living in the 
same community are able to get along together and 
be a community. 

There is obviously a place for the exponent of 
the ideal. Somebody has to stand up and be counted. 
Somebody has, even, to incur the irritated ill will 
of his neighbors at times in order to keep his own 
sense of self-respect. And, often, the example of a 
few who steadfastly refuse to conform to lower 
standards helps to awaken many to a realization that 
there are better ways. 


In a democratic society there is always the prob- 
lem of the minority. It is always possible to stage 
an open revolt, and simply walk out and refuse to 
continue fellowship upon the terms laid down by 
the majority. There always remains, however, the 
question how far it is wise—or even Christian—to 
go in breaking up the solidarity of the community 
bond. Time has a way of bringing many stubborn 
minds to a recognition and acceptance of a point of 
view that at first they vigorously rejected. 

A man can, as Jim proposed, quietly hold to his 
own standards and, when the majority votes for 
what he cannot approve, simply withhold his par- 
ticipation. A man can, also, through the democratic 
process, patiently and persistently take advantage 
of every opportunity to try to win over the majority 
to his point of view. He can nearly always act more 
effectively within the group he is seeking to influ- 
ence than he can from the outside. 


These are some of the considerations that ought 
to find expression in the discussion of the problem 
raised in this forum. The leader should seek to 
direct the discussion so that each of these considera- 
tions receives proper attention. 


The discussion should bring out clearly what are 
the values which the Christian observance of Sunday 
ought to serve. The point at issue in this par- 
ticular forum assumes that all are agreed upon 
this point, and proceeds to explore the most effective 
ways of serving this ideal. 


2. When in Rome... 


Two college friends from a mid-western Ameri- 
Can campus found themselves, each unknown to the 
other, caught in the giddy whirlpool of Europe on 
the outbreak of the World War. As they were rush- 
ing madly around trying to find some means of get- 
ting back to the United States again, they came 
face to face on a busy corner in the heart of London. 





There just isn’t any place in the world where a man 
can feel secure against being seen by someone who 
knew him back home. 


That, of course, is a long way from the principal 
reason for discarding the proposal which Jack made 
when he went to that district convention in Morgan 
City. But it is a matter that ought to give any man 
occasion to stop and think. It is not alone the likeli- 
hood that someone will catch him in his delinquen- 
cies and make embarrassing reports back home. The 
influence of our conduct away from home has a way 
of dogging our steps and striking down those whom 
we would not harm for worlds. 


There is a degree of relativity about the specific 
details of many of our moral standards. A man can- 
not afford to defy the conventions of the community 
where he lives unless there is a real principle at 
stake. Some things that appear highly questionable 
in one neighborhood may be fully accepted in an- 
other. And we would find ourselves hard put to it 
to support a judgment that the more liberal com- 
munity was any the less wholesome a place to live 
because of this difference in its standards. 


On the other hand, whenever a man begins to set 
up his own notions of pleasure or preference and 
follows one standard of behavior in one situation 
and another in another, he embarks upon perilous 
waters. It is very easy to persuade ourselves that 
black is white, once we temporize with convictions. 


Should it not be possible for a thoughtful and sin- 
cere Christian to work out a basic standard of Chris- 
tian living that will hold valid in all kinds of 
communities? Will a man not be the stronger a 
person who maintains a steadfast consistency in 
his conduct, no matter where he finds himself? 

The leader should see to it that the fact of vary- 
ing standards of accepted behavior is given proper 
recognition. The discussion ought to be guided in 
the direction of some positive convictions about how 
Christians should behave. 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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Forgetting the Owner of the Firm 

THERE is the old yarn of the minister who visited 
the farmer who had done well with an uncompromis- 
ing piece of land: “So,” said the minister, “God and 
you are getting on very well here.” “Yes,” replied 
the farmer, “but you should have seen this place 
when God was trying to handle it alone.” That 
farmer made a premature synthesis. He forgot that 
God never tries to handle any farm alone. Every 
farm is a firm between nature and man—between 
God and man. He forgot, did that farmer, that all 
his skill and materials came from God for him to 
work with and on. 

—From When Christ Controls, by John M. Ver- 
steeg; 1943; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Used by 
permission. 
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Paradox 

FAITH is at home in this earthly sphere, because 
God is there; and faith is a stranger in the world 
because sin is there—From The Faith of the 
Christian Church, by Gustaf Aulén; Muhlenberg 
Press, 1948. Used by permission. 
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